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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
of  the 

LJ tah.  League  of  Building  Loan  and  Associations 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
April  9th,  1925. 


Morning  session  at  10:00  o'clock  a.  m. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  and  the  meeting  opened, 
by  the  President,  Col.  H.  M.  H.  Lund. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  L.  Larsen,  called  the  roll  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  represented  and  the  delegates  responded,  giving  their  names 
and  were  duly  registered  as  follows: 


American  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co... . . 

Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Assn . 

Continental  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . 

Deseret  Building  Society . . . . 

Federal  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . . 

Fidelity  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . 

Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co . 

Home  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co . . . . 

Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn.. 

Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Assn... . 

National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn _ _ 


.Geo.  W.  Watkins 

S.  E.  Cassity 
"W.  E.  Evans 

F.  J.  Vicks 
.S.  P.  Dobbs 
j.  C.  Allen 

Jos.  E.  Kjar 
Alex  E.  Carr 

H.  E.  Smith 
David  J.  Wilson 

Stanley  D.  Decker 
J.  P.  Bradley 

E.  C.  Jenkins 
E.  F.  Soderborg 

M.  R.  Mendelson 
J.  R.  Dunlap 

T.  L.  Larsen 
'Wesley  E.  King 

J.  M.  Clarke 
J.  M.  Welch 

O.  R.  Dibblee 
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Payson  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn 
State  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn. 

Western  Loan  &  Bldg.  Co 

It  was  announced  that  the  roll  would  be  called  again  at  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon  session  at  2:00  o’clock,  at  which  time  it 
was  desired  that  a  good  full  list  of  the  representatives  and  visitors 
could  be  obtained.  The  President  announced  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  a  book  for  registering  all  representatives  and  visitors, 
when  they  entered  for  the  afternoon  session. 

President  Lund  then  announced  the  following  committee  ap¬ 
pointments  : 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

Stanley  D.  Decker 
Stuart  P.  Dobbs 
M.  R.  Mendelson. 

Auditing  Committee 

Geo.  A.  Wootton 
Elmer  C.  Jenkins 
Jos.  E.  Kjar. 

President:  The  next  number  on  our  program,  is  the  president’s 
report,  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  to  you. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

To  the  Members  of  the  Utah  League  of  Building  &  Loan  Associations: 
Gentlemen : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  you  at  our 
Third  Annual  Convention,  and  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  so  large 
an  attendance.  I  sincerely  trust  that  our  deliberations  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  shall  prove  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  members  and  the  building 
and  loan  business  in  general,  and  beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the 
past  year. 

Since  our  last  convention  and  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  together  with  actions  or  decisions  made  at  our 
various  monthly  luncheons,  the  following  committees  have  been 
appointed : 

First:  To  meet  with  similar  committees  from  the  Life 
Underwriter’s  Association,  the  Real  Estate  Board  and  the 
Banker’s  Association  for  the  purpose  of  creating  mutual  in¬ 
terest,  better  feelings  and  co-operation  among  the  four  or¬ 
ganizations  : 


J.  C.  Allen 
Moroni  Thomas 

.Geo.  A.  Wootton 

H.  M.  H.  Lund 
L.  W.  Smeltzer 
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George  A.  Wootton, 

State  Building  and  Loan  Association; 

Stanley  D.  Decker, 

Fidelity  Building  and  Loan  Association; 

Joseph  E.  Kjar, 

Deseret  Building  Society. 

Second:  The  three  members  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee: 

Nephi  L.  Morris, 

President,  Deseret  Building  Society;. 

W.  E.  Evans, 

Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Association; 

N.  E.  Iverson, 

Federal  Building  &  Loan  Association. 

Third:  The  nominating  committee,  which  according 
to  motion  adopted  at  the  last  convention  should  be  named 
by  the  President  and  file  its  report  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  holding  of  our  convention: 

George  A.  Wootton, 

State  Building  and  Loan  Association; 

Wm.  J.  Bateman, 

Zion’s  Building  and  Benefit  Society; 

J.  Mark  Clarke, 

Mutual  Savings  and  Loan  Association; 

Stanley  D.  Decker, 

Fidelity  Building  and  Loan  Association; 

O'.  R.  Dibblee, 

National  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

This  committee  has  submitted  its  report  and  a  copy 
of  same  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  league.  I  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  to  report  that  the  nominees  for  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  have  both  declined  to  accept  the  nomination,  about 
which  we  will  hear  later  in  the  communications  filed  with 
the  Secretary. 

Fourth:  Delegate  to  represent  the  league  at  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  Conference  held  at  Los  Angeles,  February  12th, 
1925: 

Alex  E.  Carr, 

Deseret  Building  Society. 

Mr.  Carr,  together  with  Stanley  D.  Decker  and  Elmer 
C.  Jenkins,  secured  for  our  fair  city,  the  next  conference 
in  1926 — the  time  being  changed  from  February  to  Septem¬ 
ber;  they,  also,  succeeded  in  having  our  distinguished  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  T.  L.  Larsen,  selected  for  the  conference  secre- 
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tary,  and  Stanley  D.  Decker  elected  as  Vice-President  and 
Elmer  C.  Jenkins,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
said  Conference. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  for  the  members  of  our  league 
and,  also,  non-members  as  well,  was  the  enactment  into  the  law  of 
the  recent  legislature  of  the  building  and  loan  measure,  known  as 
House  Bill  No.  53.  While  this  bill  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  it  appeared  to  be  all  that  we  could  accomplish  at 
this  time;  and  permit  me  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the 
splendid  service  rendered  the  league  by  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
James  Ingebretsen,  Chief  Counsel,  for  the  Western  Loan  and  Build¬ 
ing  Company  of  this  city,  who  presented  our  cause  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  in  a  most  masterly  and  effective  manner. 

As  stated  the  law  may  not  prove  satisfactory,  but  we  have,  at 
least,  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  amendments  and  present 
them  at  future  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  said  enactment  without  going  into  minute  details  as  it 
is  not  yet  obtainable  in  printed  form: 

The  jurisdicion  over  building  and  loan  associations  is 
now  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  is  given  authority  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  consistent  with  existing  laws  to  govern  the  con¬ 
duct,  operation  and  management  of  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  may  grant  or  reject  applications  for  charters 
from  persons  desiring  to  organize  new  associations. 

Applications  for  license  must  now  be  submitted  to  the 
Bank  Commissioner  instead  of  to  the  State  Securities  Com- 
sion  as  heretofore,  accompanied  with  a  certified  check  in  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  percent  of  the  amount  represented  by 
the  securities  offered  for  sale,  but  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$50.00. 

It  provides  for  a  guarantee  of  Permanent  Capital 
granted  according  to  the  investment  certificate  liabilities. 

Loans  may  be  made  not  exceeding  sixty  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  offered  as  security  there¬ 
for,  and  may  be  repaid  after  three  years,  provided  six 
month’s  written  notice  has  been  given  by  the  borrower,  pay¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  principal  and  interest  due  at  the  date 
of  repayment,  together  with  such  advances  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  might  had  made  for  him. 

A  shareholder  may  withdraw  after  eighteen  months  and 
after  eighteen  monthly  payments  have  been  made,  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  amount  equal  to  all  money  paid  in,  less  such  with¬ 
drawal  fee  as  the  by-laws  shall  provide,  not  exceeding  five 
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percent  of  the  maturity  value  and  less  any  fines  levied  to¬ 
gether  with  one-half  of  the  earnings  credited  by  his  certi¬ 
ficate  or  stock. 

Cancellation  of  delinquent  certificates  after  due  notice 
is  authorized — the  amount  due  at  the  date  of  the  cancella¬ 
tion  to  remain  to  the  qredit  of  the  stockholder  on  the  books 
of  the  association  without  interest  for  one  year.  If  not 
withdrawn  or  called  for,  the  same  may  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  see  fit  or  the  Articles  of  Incor¬ 
poration  provides. 

Any  loss  or  liability  imposed  by  any  foreign  state  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  permission  to  conduct  its  business  therein  must  be 
shown  on  the  books  of  such  association  and  if  its  capital 
thereby  is  impaired,  it  shall  be  restored  within  ninety  days 
after  receiving  notice  from  the  Bank  Commissioner  so  to  do. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  an  Association  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  at  least,  once  a  year  an  examination  of  its  affairs  and 
a  report  in  writing  thereof  filed  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  examination  by  the  Bank  Commissioner  is  reduced  to 
one  annually  instead  of  as  it  is  now  two. 

Agents  operating  without  a  license  may  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1000.00  or  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for 
one  year  or  both. 

Our  membership  during  the  year  has  not  increased  as  much  as 
was  expected,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  oldest  association 
in  the  state  has  seen  fit  to  file  notice  of  withdrawal  from  membership 
in  the  league,  altho  its  representatives  worked  enthusiastically  for 
the  organization  thereof  and  a  representative  of  said  association 
was  honored  by  being  the  first  president  of  the  league. 

Our  monthly  luncheon,  where  matters  of  interest  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  has  proven  quite  successful  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
continue. 

Very  little  expense  has  been  incurred  during  the  year  and  our 
finances  therefore  are  in  excellent  shape,  considering  the  small 
amount  of  dues  required  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury. 

I  recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the  amendment  to  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Constitution  submitted  by  the  Deseret  Building  Society. 

We  have  been  honored  with  visits  by  R.  Holtby  Myers,  Secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  also 
elected  President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  Henry  S.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  the  Editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Building  Association  News,, 
upon  his  return  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  stopped  over 
long  enough  to  meet  with  a  number  of  the  representatives  from  the 
various  building  and  loan  associations,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to* 
those  who  attended  the  banquet  held  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Utah. 
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Before  closing  permit  me  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  apprecia¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  for  the  co-operation  and  ever  willing  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  the  President  during  his  term  of  office  and,  also,  to 
the  members  of  the  various  committees — in  fact  I  appreciate  greatly 
the  splendid  support  given  by  all  and  sincerely  trust  that  my  serv¬ 
ices,  which  I  have  attempted  to  render  you,  have  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  meet  with  your  approval. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  that  all  join  hands  and  put  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  wheel  of  progress  of  the  building  and  loan  business  in 
our  state  and  the  success  of  our  league. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  H.  Lund, 

President. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Dobbs,  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  filed  and  that  we  thank  the  president  for  his  report.  Motion 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kjar  and  carried  unanimously. 

At  this  point  the  visitor  of  the  day,  Mr.  C.  E.  Berry,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Publicity  Manager  of  the  Pacific  States  Conference,  here  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  Building  Association  News,  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  convention,  by  the  president. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  luncheon  would  be  at  12:15  and 
further  that  the  discussion,  which  came  up  during  Mr.  Rosenthal’s 
recent  visit  to  the  City,  relative  to  the  problem  of  securing  better 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  would  be  considered  at  the 
luncheon. 

President:  The  next  on  the  program  will  be  the  report  of  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Larsen,  and  we  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
this  report. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 
Thorvald  L.  Larsen 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Utah  League: 

The  Utah  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations  has  now 
passed  its  third  year  of  operation  and  it  becomes  my  pleasure  again 
to  render  to  you  the  secretary’s  report  for  the  passed  year. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1925  the  League  held  ten 
regular  meetings,  one  special  meeting  and  three  executive  meetings, 
and  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  shown  great  interest  in 
the  building  and  loan  movement  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
total  increase  in  assets  among  all  associations  in  the  state,  exceeds 
four  million. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  annual  convention  was 
mailed  to  all  state  leagues,  all  officers  of  the  United  States  League, 
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to  all  banks,  as  well  as  all  insurance  agencies  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
Copies  were  delivered  to  the  libraries  in  this  city,  as  well  as  the 
building  and  loan  library  in  New  York.  From  the  great  number  of 
letters  received,  we  quote  a  few  letters  showing  appreciation: 

“I  was  gratified  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  last  proceed¬ 
ing  and  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful 
showing  you  have  made  in  this,  your  second  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  You  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  results  and  when  I 
read  your  wonderful  addresses,  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not 
there  to  enjoy  the  same.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
able  to  visit  each  and  all  of  the  Leagues.  I  have  tried  to  do 
my  best  and  have  spent,  on  an  average,  two  weeks  out  of 
each  month  making  addresses  and  visits  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union.” 

MISS  ANN  E.  RAE, 

President,  United  States  League. 


“I  wish  to  congratulate  the  League  upon  the  looks  of 
its  second  annual  report  and  the  contents.  I  am  always  glad 
to  get  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Leagues  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  sending  the  same.” 

DR.  C.  CLINTON  JAMES, 
Vice-President,  United  States  League. 


‘‘I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  today  of  five  copies 
of  the  1924  proceedings  of  the  Utah  League.  You  are  put¬ 
ting  out  one  of  the  most  expensive  publications  that  I  have 
seen  of  any  of  the  State  Leagues,  and  this  attractive  form 
of  expensive  paper  and  expensive  binding  should  be  evi¬ 
dence  to  anyone  interested  of  the  value  which  the  League 
is  placing  upon  these  annual  meetings.” 

THE  AMERICAN  SAVINGS,  BUILDING 

AND  LOAN  INSTITUTE, 

By  H.  F.  Clark. 


R.  HOLTBY  MYERS  VISIT,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

July  28th,  1924 

Early  in  July  it  became  known  that  our  building  and  loan  friend, 
R.  Holtby  Myers,  from  Los  Angeles,  would  be  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Utah  League  extended 
invitation  for  him  to  stop  off  in  Salt  Lake  on  his  way  home.  The 
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invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Myers  and  family  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  on  July  28th  and  attended  a  banquet,  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
League  at  Saltair  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Myers  delivered  a  splendid 
address  and  made  a  report  from  the  National  Convention. 

THE  MONTHLY  NEWS  THROUGH  THE  AMERICAN  BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION  NEWS 

The  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  at  the  National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  24th,  1924, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  of  this  league  be  author¬ 
ized  to  continue  the  advertisement  of  the  United  States 
League  in  the  columns  of  the  AMERICAN  BUILDING  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  NEWS,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  this 
League,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  in  order  to  show  a  proper  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  our  official  orgajh, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  such  organ,  we  further  recommend  that  the  various  state 
leagues  publish  their  roster,  monthly,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$100.p0  and  that  the  individual  jassociatidns  be  repom- 
mended  to  place  their  card  in  said  publication  at  an  annual 
cost  of  not  less  than  $60.00  per  year,  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  League  be  directed 
to  notify  the  State  Leagues  of  this  action. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  educating  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  directors,  and  if  each  association  would  consider  send¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  this  magazine  to  each  one  of  their  directors,  they 
would  be  enlightened  on  many  subjects,  which  would  make  them 
more  efficient  in  their  capacity. 

UTAH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS  FAVORS 
COOPERATION 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Utah  League  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Utah  League  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  in  convention  assembled  record  itself 
favoring  the  plan  suggested  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Life 
Underwriters  Association,  whereby  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  should  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  the  an¬ 
nual  program  covering  Thrift  Week,  Demonstration  Week, 
Better  Homes  in  America,  or  any  other  national  or  local 
programs  not  inconsistent  with  the  workings  of  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  and  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  a  committee  of  three  (3)  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  advocate  to  the  Life  Underwriters  Associaiion,  Banking 
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Associaions  and  the  Real  Estate  Board,  the  creation  of  a 
central  comtnittee  for  this  purpose. 

MR.  W.  R.  PAYNE,  SECRETARY,  WRITES— 

“Your  letter  dated  December  3rd  was  received  and  con¬ 
tents  read  with  interest.  Your  letter  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  your  organization  was  read  before  the  Executive 
Committee  of  our  Associations  at  a  regular  meeting  held  on 
December  13th.  The  following  motion  was  unanimously 
carried : 

RESOLVED,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  co-operate  with  the  other  associations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  association  adopted  by  the  Utah 
League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

The  following  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  J.  E.  Johnson: 

Sam  M.  Parker,  Chairman 
Burt  H.  Hunt 
Henry  W.  Dietz. 

The  Utah  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  looks  upon 
your  recommendation  of  a  central  committee  as  a  very  valu¬ 
able  one  and  1  am  directed  to  advise  you  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  the  programs  referred  to  in  your  resolu¬ 
tion. 


The  Association  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with  your 
organization  at  any  time  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the  put¬ 
ting  over  of  these  programs.” 

THE  AMERICAN  SAVINGS,  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
INSTITUTE 

During  the  year  valuable  information  has  been  obtained  through 
research  records  of  the  Institute,  among  those  can  be  mentioned: 

1.  “Failure  of  Financial  Institutions  of  the  United 
States.” 

2.  “Foreclosure  Experience  among  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.” 

Complete  reports  are  printed  in  these  proceedings. 

The  Utah  Associations  have  not  responded  to  the  call  of  be¬ 
coming  members  of  this  Institute,  as  had  been  expected  during  the 
past  year,  although  every  association  is  drawing  equal  benefit  from 
the  work  which  is  continually  being  performed.  The  expensive  un¬ 
dertaking  of  the  publishing  of  the  first  text  book  of  building  and 
loan,  is  near  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  the  fall  term,  and 
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courses  in  building  and  loan  will  be  commenced  in  many  universi¬ 
ties  and  high  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

LETTER  FROM  KANSAS  LEAGUE  FOLLOWS: 

“The  U.  S.  League  Convention  at  Cleveland  approved  the  bud¬ 
get  of  the  American  Savings,  Building  and  Loan  Institute  calling 
for  contributions  amounting  to  $18,000.00  from  building  and  loan 
associations  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  to  finish 
the  text-book  and  carry  on  the  work. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  the  Institute  has  gone  ahead  and  the 
manuscript  for  the  book  has  been  completed.  But  instead  of  con¬ 
tributing  the  $9,000.00  needed  from  this  source  during  the  past  six 
months,  associations  and  state  leagues  have  only  contributed 
$2,201.00.  This  Institute  is  doing  a  work  of  vital  importance  to  your 
business.  Its  bills  must  be  paid  and  all  of  us  who  are  getting  the 
benefit  should  help  pay  them. 

The,  Institute  has  produced  more  publicity  for  the  building  and 
loan  movement  than  could  be  obtained  by  advertising  at  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  Institute  to  date.  It  has  produced  the  text¬ 
book;  has  secured  assurance  of  real  building  and  loan  education  in 
our  universities  and  colleges  for  the  first  time;  has  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  and  interest  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  their 
hundreds  of  schools;  has  solved  the  problems  of  many  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country;  has  encouraged  better  state  supervision 
and  strengthened  every  building  and  loan  league;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  it  has  aided  and  is  now  aiding  in  securing  sound 
state  legislation  for  building  and  loan. 

You  have  done  your  part  in  the  past,  as  has  every  officer  of  the 
U  S.  League  and  as  have  the  members  of  the  Kansas  City  League, 
which  was  sponsor  for  the  Institute  in  the  beginning,  working  with 
the  text-book  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  League,  and  we  only  urge  at 
this  time  that  whatever  amount  you  can  contribute  in  1925  be  paid 
to  the  Institute  right  now,  so.  that  these  text-book  bills  can  be  paid. 
(Such  amounts  will  be  applied  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  your 
annual  subscription.)  Address  206  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.” 

MAKE  SURE  OF  YOUR  HOME 

by 

Ralph  Parlette 

The  most  interesting  booklets  ever  published  on  the  above 
subject  and  especially  suited  for  building  and  loan  associations,  in 
advertising,  are  the  booklets  written  by  Mr.  Parlette.  The  booklets 
are  very  cheap,  if  ordered  in  quantity;  copies  are  on  hand  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Associations  should  investigate  and  examine  the  book¬ 
lets  and  order  a  quantity  and  take  advantage  of  the  price. 
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PACIFIC  STATES  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONFERENCE 

Telegram  from  Los  Angeles,  dated  February  12th,  1925,  reads: 

“Salt  Lake  gets  1926  convention  Pacific  States  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Conference  for  September,  1926.  Officers 
elected  R.  Holtby  Myers,  President;  Stanley  D.  Decker,  vice- 
President;  Thorvald  L.  Larsen,  Secretary.” 

Great  credit  is  due  the  delegates,  Alex  E.  Carr,  Stanley  D. 
Decker  and  Elmer  Jenkins,  in  securing  the  convention  for  our  city. 

The  opportunity  is  now  here  to  get  publicity  for  our  building 
and  loan  movement.  The  Utah  League  should  pass  proper  resolu¬ 
tions  and  immediately  effect  organization  to  prepare  and  handle  the 
conference  to  the  credit  of  the  league;  the  city,  and  the  state  in 
general. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  LEAGUE 

The  Utah  League  should  keep  things  alive  from  now  on.  We 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  commencing  right  now,  arranging  for 
the  Pacific  States  Conference,  and  five  years  from  now  we  would 
be  in  an  excellent  position  to  handle  the  National  Convention.  The 
eastern  delegates  like  our  city  and  state,  but  they  want  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  rhore  of  the  surroundings  here.  This  was  expressed  by  a 
great  many  delegates  visiting  here  in  1924.  We  should  extend  an 
invitation  to  secure  the  National  Convention,  as  they  have  a  waiting 
list  for  years  ahead. 

A  letter  just  recently  received  from  H.  F.  Cellarious,  Secretary 
of  United  States  League,  reads — 

“Regarding  the  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  League  for 
Salt  Lake,  I  will  say  that  the  choice  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
made  by  the  convention  itself,  and  various  state  leagues 
usually  extend  their  invitations  several  years  in  advance, 
as  there  is  usually  a  sort  of  a  waiting  list. 

If  your  state  league  would  like  to  entertain  the  U.  S. 
League  at  one  of  its  annual  conventions,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  this  fact  known  at  the  proper  time,  at  the 
next  convention,  and  that  thereafter  you  renew  it  to  keep 
it  alive.” 


HENRY  S.  ROSENTHAL 

GUEST  OF  HONOR  AT  BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  THE 
UTAH  LEAGUE 

Henry  S.  Rosenthal,  editor  of  the  American  Building  Associa¬ 
tion  News  and  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  harness,  struggling 
in  promoting  the  Building  and  Loan  idea,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banquet  arranged  by  the  League  at  Hotel  Utah,  on  March 
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27th.  Mr.  Rosenthal  made  a  brief  address  and  led  the  representa¬ 
tives  present  into  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  on  every  day 
problems  in  our  business.  The  evening  was  interesting,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  all  those  present. 

A  LETTER  EXPRESSING  APPRECIATION 

“I  want  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  you  received  me  in  the  lovely  city 
of  Salt  Lake.  I  shall  always  look  back  to  this  pleasant  re¬ 
union  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

I  hope  your  State  League  meeting  will  be  a  big  success, 
and  that  you  will  arrange  to  have  a  big  delegation  come  to 
Kansas  City.  This  is  going  to  be  a  splendid  convention. 

With  kind  personal  regards  to  you  and  my  many  good 
friends  in  Sait  Lake,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  S.  ROSENTHAL.” 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  League  gained  one  member  during  the  year,  namely;  the 
Franklin  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  lost  two  by  resigna¬ 
tion:  The  Zions  Benefit  Building  Society  and  the  Prudential  Build¬ 
ing  Society.  This  leaves  the  League  with  fourteen  association  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  twenty-five  associations  in  the  State. 

Present  League  Membership 


1  American  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co. _ _ _ Salt  Lake  City 

2  Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.  .. . ...Salt  Lake  City 

3  Continental  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn _ _ _ Ogden 

4  Deseret  Building  Society . Salt  Lake  City 

5  Federal  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . . . Ogden 

6  Fidelity  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn _ _ .  ..Salt  Lake  City 

7  Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co . . Salt  Lake  City 

8  Home  Bldg.  &  Loan  Company .  Salt  Lake  City 

9  Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . . . ...Salt  Lake  City 

10  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Assn . . Sat  Lake  City 

11  National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn..... . Salt  Lake  City 

12  Payson  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . . . . . Payson 

13  State  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn,... . .  ..  .Salt  Lake  City 

14  Western  Loan  &  Bldg.  Company . Salt  Lake  City 

Non  Members 

1  Cedar  City  Home  Bldg.  Society . ...Cedar  City 

2  Home  Benefit  Bldg.  Society .  Salt  Lake  City 

3  International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn . Salt  Lake  City 
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4  Logan  Home  Bldg.  Society . . .. . . . Logan 

5  Northern  Bldg.  &  Loan  Society... _ _ _ Logan 

6  Provo  Bldg.  &  Loan  Society _ _ Provo 

7  Prudential  Bldg.  Society  _ _ _ _ _ Salt  Lake  City 

8  Spanish  Fork  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn... _ _ Spanish  Fork 

9  St.  George  Bldg.  Society  _  _ _ _ _ St.  George 

10  Utah  Loan  &  Bldg.  Assn _  _ Salt  Lake  City 

11  Zions  Benefit  Building  Society _ _ _ _ _ Salt  Lake  City 


It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Dobbs  and  seconded  by  J.  Mark 
Clarke,  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  be  accepted  and  ordered 
filed.  Motion  carried  unanimously. 

President:  In  the  absence  of  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Cope,  his  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Larsen,  and  we  will  now  hear  the  report  of 
the  finances  for  the  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
F.  W.  Cope 
April  9,  1925 

Cash  Received  from  Former  Treasurer _  $447.55 


RECEIPTS 


Refund  from  State  License  Tax  Committee . $100.00 

Surplus  from  1924  Annual  Banquet,  re¬ 
ceived  from  L.  W.  Smeltzer  . .  37.45 

Received  from  Member  Association  for  R. 

Holtby  Myers,  Banquet . . .  .  58.75 

Received  from  sale  of  proceedings: 

Western  . . . . . $  6.00 

State  . . . . . . . . .  6.00 

Fidelity  . . 6.00 

Deseret  . 6.00 

Continental  _ 6.00 

Mutual  . 6.00 

Intermountain  _ 6.00 

Federal  . 6.00 

Zions  . . . . . . . . . .  6.00 


$54.00 


Received  for  Membership: 


Franklin  . . . . . $  5.00 

Fidelity  . 35.00 

American  . 5.00 

Continental  . 10.50 

Home  . .  4.50 

Columbia  . 5.50 
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Federal  _ 

Intermountain 

State  . . 

Mutual  _ 

Western  . . 


6.50 

35.00 

10.50 
5.00 

80.50  203.00 


Total  Receipts  . . . . . . . . . . .  453.20 

900.75 

Total  Disbursements  as  per  statement _ _ _  514.68 

Balance  on  Hand,  April  9th,  1925 . . . . . . .  $386.07 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Date 

1924 

April  4, 
April  12, 


April  14, 
April  26, 

April  28, 
May  14, 

June  16, 

July  18, 
July  28, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  19, 
Dec.  6, 
Dec.  7, 

1925 

March  19, 
March  19, 
March  19, 
April  7, 
April  7, 
April  7, 


Paid  To 

Account 

Amount 

L.  W.  Smeltzer . . . 

.Convention  . 

..$  1.50 

Graham  Music  Bureau. 

.Convention  . . . 

..  15.00 

Newhouse  Hotel  . 

.Convention  . . 

..  10.00 

Amer.  Bldg.  Assn.  News  Convention  . 

..  8.45 

Salt  Lake  Engrav.  Co.. 

.Convention  . 

..  6.20 

Deseret  News  . . . 

.Convention  . . 

..  2.50 

Cash  . . . . 

.Postage  Stamps  . . 

....  2.00 

H.  M.  H.  Lund.... . 

.Convention  . . . 

..  4.40 

Paragon  Printing  Co.... 

.Printing  . . . 

..  7.75 

Better  Homes  in  Amer.. 

.Convention . . . . . . 

5.25 

Paragon  Ptg.  Co . 

.Printing  . . . . . 

..  10.75 

Commercial  Club  . . 

.Convention  _ _ 

..  10.00 

Kelly  Company  . 

.Stationery  . . 

..  9.05 

Gill  &  Gill . 

.Convention  . . . . . . 

..  12.00 

N.  E.  Iverson  . 

.Tax  Committee  Expense.. 

..  20.00 

Paragon  Printing  Co,... 

.Printing  Proceedings  . 

..  203.50 

Kelly  Company  . . . 

.Envelopes  . . . . 

3.55 

Ship  Cafe  _ _ _ 

.Myers  Banquet  . . 

..  58.75 

Leona  Shelley  . . 

.Stenographic  Service  . 

..  22.50 

T.  L.  Larsen  . . 

.Proceedings  Expense,  etc. 

..  59.16 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  Telegrams  . . 

..  2.25 

Kelly  Company  . . . 

.Stationery  . 

..  2.00 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co. ..Telegrams  . . . 

.92 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.Rent  . . . . . 

..  3.00 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.. 

.Telegrams  . . 

2.72 

Erma  Dyer  . . . . 

.Stenographic  Services  . 

..  5.00 

T.  L.  Larsen  . . . 

.Entertain  Mr.  Rosenthal.. 

..  12.85 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co. ..Telegrams  . . . 

1.08 

Leona  Shelley  . . 

.Stenographic  Services  _ 

8.00 
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April  7,  Intermtn.  Bldg.  &  Loan.. Postage  Stamps  . . . . .  4.55 

Total  Disbursements  . . . . . . . . . $514.68 


(Signed)  F.  W.  COPE, 

T  reasurer 

APPROVED  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

(Signed)  Elmer  C.  Jenkins 

(Signed)  Joseph  E.  Kjar. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  above  mentioned  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  afternoon  session. 

President  Lund  asked  if  any  of  the  committees,  appointed  since 
the  last  convention,  were  ready  to  report.  The  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Wootton,  to  meet  with  the  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Bankers 
and  the  Life  Underwriters,  reported  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wootton:  Through  our  secretary,  we  advised  the  Life 
Underwriters,  the  Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Bankers  Association 
about  the  resolution  passed  at  our  last  convention  and  stated  that 
we  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  we  had  a  satisfactory 
reply  from  the  Life  Underwriters,  as  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
set  out  in  the  secretary’s  report. 

We  also  had  a  letter  from  the  Real  Estate  Board,  stating  that 
they  were  now  ready  to  take  this  matter  under  consideration.  The 
Committee  fully  believes  that  before  the  next  convention  we  will 
have  an  organization  or  a  Central  Committee  organized  out  of  the 
four  organizations. 

The  Educational  Committee  (Mr.  Carr,  chairman)  reported  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  committee,  but  this  was  not  because 
it  had  either  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  It  was  simply  that  the 
text-book  that  we  had  continuously  expected  has  not  been  completed, 
and  which  text-book  should  be  completed  and  published  before  the 
committee  can  undertake  to  talk  to  the  schools  and  universities 
about  the  educational  program.  The  text-book  is  not  yet  available 
and  as  the  book  is  still  in  manuscript,  we  are  unable  to  make  any 
satisfactory  report  at  this  time,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  Mr.  Carr  assured  the  convention  that  the  committee 
would  take  proper  action  and  was  sure  that  a  valuable  report  would 
be  rendered  at  the  next  year’s  convention,  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  building  and  loan. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  reported  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Lund’s  report  had  covered  every  detail  of  their  advice  and  they 
had  nothing  further  to  report.  This  report  was  declared  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Dibblee,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Savings,  Building  and  Loan  Institute,  reported  that  he  had 
no  prepared  report,  as  most  of  the  representatives  had  heard  reports 
of  the  institute  matters  at  the  monthly  luncheons.  He  added  that 
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building  and  loan  associations  weiu  taking  on  more  importance,  as 
institutions  of  banking.  They  bring  to  the  front  and  produce  mat¬ 
ters  of  very  great  importance  to  business  men.  Utah  has  not  given 
the  full  measure  of  support  to  the  American  Savings,  Building  and 
Loan  Institute  that  the  institute  merits.  This  is  probably  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  associations  in  Utah  who  are 
members  of  the  Institute.  To  be  a  member  of  the  institute,  it  is 
necessary  to  contribute  in  some  measure  in  money  and  to  receive 
and  participate  in  the  information,  which  the  institute  has  to  offer 
from  time  to  time.  There  are  now  many  things  to  do  and  not  much 
to  do  with,  so  that  people  who  are  vitally  interested  in  having  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  take  its  position  in  the  field,  must  help  the  national  in¬ 
stitute,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  family  tree.  They  are  getting  the  back¬ 
ground  and  gathering  facts  so  that  people  like  ourselves  may  know 
who  and  what  we  are  rendering  the  public  and  how  we  are  rendering 
them.  The  institute  is  sending  out  information  valuable  to  the 
people  in  Utah.  They  have  reported  the  number  of  foreclosures  that 
have  taken  place  in  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  given  a  digest,  setting  forth  the  things  that  contributed 
to  these  foreclosures.  It  discloses  the  fact  that  building  and  loan  is 
rendering  very  great  service  in  bettering  home  building,  and  it  shows 
us  that  things  which  cause  foreclosures,  which  are  the  things  we 
want  to  keep  away  from.  This  is  just  one  of  the  things  which  the 
national  institute  has  made  possible.  Mr.  Dibblee  said  that  he  should 
like  to  see  every  association,  represented  at  the  conference,  put  this 
institute  right  on  the  front  line  today,  and  say  so  to  their  associa¬ 
tions  at  their  next  directors  meeting.  Pledge  your  association  to 
become  a  contributing  member  to  the  national  institute  of  building 
and  loan.  The  directors  may  want  to  put  you  over  their  knee  and 
give  you  a  figurative  spanking,  but  any  association  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  institute  and  will  find  it  worth  while.  You  must  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  pledge  your  association  to  be  a  mepiber  of 
this  institute.  Let  us  all  go  into  this  thing  and  take  our  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  ask  and  urge  you  to  sustain  my  report  and  request 
that  we  all  become  active  members  of  the  institute  of  building  and 
loan. 


President  Lund  asked  if  there  was  any  action  to  be  taken  on  Mr. 
Dibblee’s  report.  There  seemed  to  be  none.  Five  associations  of 
the  league  are  now  members  of  the  institute. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  ambiguity  in  Section  4  of 
the  building  and  loan  by-laws,  with  reference  to  the  words  “with¬ 
drawal  fees.”  The  members  were  invited  to  be  at  the  meeting  at 
1  :30,  to  consider  an  amendment  to  this  section.  This  call  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Dobbs. 

President  Lund:  Our  next  business  is  to  take  up  the  election 
of  officers.  The  Nominating  Committee  reported  two  withdrawals 
and  asked  if  the  convention  desired  that  the  report  be  referred  back 
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to  the  Nominating  Committee,  or  take  over  the  nominations  at  the 
present  time.  The  report,  as  prepared  by  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  appears  as  follows: 

President — William  H.  Dunlap. 

1st  Vice-President — Stanley  D.  Decker. 

2nd  Vice-President — Joseph  E.  Kjar. 

Secretary — George  W.  Watkins. 

Treasurer — J.  Mark  Clarke. 

Through  letters  read,  Mr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  Watkins  had  declined 
the  nomination.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dibblee  that  the  convention 
proceed  with  the  nominations  and  election  of  officers  and  that  each 
association  represented  be  permitted  to  cast  a  vote,  that  vote  be  by 
ballot,  and  that  we  proceed  with  the  election  of  each  officer.  Any 
rules  to  the  contrary,  to  be  suspended.  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Evans  and  carried. 

President  Lund:  Nominations  for  president  are  now  in  order. 

Elmer  C.  Jenkins:  The  league  wants  as  its  president  a  man 
who  has  attended  regularly  the  league  meetings  and  who  can  attend 
every  meeting  during  the  coming  year.  It  needs  also  a  man  who 
understands  the  guarantee  plan,  and  a  man  who  can  offer  the  har¬ 
monious  spirit  necessary  and  so  vital  to  us  here,  one  who  has  ample 
judgment  and  able  leadership  and  who  is  in  direct  touch  now  with 
the  needs  of  the  league.  If  we  made  a  study  of  the  records  of  the 
United  States  League,  we  would  find  that  for  thirty  years  the  United 
States  League  has  elected  its  vice-president  to  the  presidency.  We 
also  know  that  the  Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  Conference  elected 
its  vice  president  from  last  year  to  the  presidency  this  year.  This  is 
logical,  and  Mr.  Carr  is  the  logical  man  by  all  these  qualifications. 
I  nominate  Mr.  Alex  E.  Carr  for  the  presidency  of  the  Utah  League 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

President:  I  must  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  time  is 
limited,  and  you  must  make  it  brief. 

O.  R.  Dibblee:  We  have  this  year  heard  of  some  matters  that 
require  a  strong  guiding  hand,  the  hand  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
saturated  and  acquainted  with  the  things  we  need.  The  man  I  am 
speaking  for  is  Stuart  P.  Dobbs.  Mr.  Dobbs  was  trained  and  prac¬ 
ticed  as  an  attorney,  and  can  observe  the  legal  aspects  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  a  resident  of  Ogden.  We  suggested  that  we  go  to  Og¬ 
den  next  year,  since  the  Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  Conference 
comes  here.  It  would  be  the  reasonable  thing  to  have  an  Ogden 
man  in  the  chair  as  president  with  the  meeting  coming  to  his  home 
town,  and  it  would  be  an  inducement  on  the  people  and  on  himself, 
too,  to  put  forth  an  effort  to  have  such  a  meeting  as  we  need  and 
want. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  building  and 
loan  business,  and  these  are  the  things  that  need  care  and  attention. 
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He  is  the  man  for  the  place.  He  is  a  man  who  has  engaged  in  this 
particular  kind  of  building  and  loan  business,  which  are  the  ones 
that  need  help  in  the  coming  years  more  than  the  ones  who  have 
attained  their  standing  and  permanence,  and  we  need  a  man  like 
Mr.  Dobbs,  who  is  not  on  the  outside  selling,  nor  on  the  force  of 
any  stock  company.  I  give  Mr.  Dobbs  a  very  high  decree  of  credit 
for  the  putting  over  of  the  legislation  for  the  Permanent  Capital 
Companies  and  I,  therefore,  wish  to  present  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Dobbs  as 
president  of  this  League. 

Herbert  E.  Smith:  I  wish  to  announce  that  Ogden  will  be  the 
next  meeting  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  league  next  year. 
I  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dobbs. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

It  was  announced  that  the  voting  would  be  by  ballot  and  that 
in  response  to  roll  call  two  votes  from  each  association  would  be  cast. 


Result  af  ballot: 

Mr.  Dobbs  . . . . . .18 

Mr.  Carr  . . . . . 10 


Mr.  Carr  moved,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cassity,  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Dobbs  be  made  unanimous.  Motion  carried. 

President  Lund:  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  league,  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Dobbs,  your  next  president. 

The  Committee  suggested  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Decker,  for  1st  Vice 
President. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dibblee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Evans  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  league  for  Mr.  Decker 
is  Vice  President.  Motion  carried.  The  Secreatry  cast  the  28  votes 
of  the  league  for  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Decker,  as  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Kjar,  was  suggested  by  the  committee,  as  2nd 
Vice  President. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dibblee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smeltzer  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Kjar  as 
second  Vice  President  of  the  league.  Mr.  Larsen  cast  the  28  votes 
of  the  league  for  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Kjar,  as  second  vice-president. 

Mr.  George  W.  Watkins  had  been  suggested  for  secretary,  but 
had  declined  the  honor,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  nominate  for 
this  office. 

Mr.  Evans  nominated  Mr.  T.  L.  Larsen  as  Secretary  of  the 
league,  to  succeed  himself.  The  nominations  were  closed  and  Mr. 
Dibblee  moved  that  the  president  cast  the  vote  of  the  entire  league 
for  Mr.  Larsen  as  Secretary.  Mr.  Lund  cast  the  28  votes  of  the 
league  for  Mr.  Larsen,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  him  elected  as 
secretary  for  another  term. 
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For  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Mark  Clarke  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Evans  moved,  and  Mr.  Watkins  seconded  the  motion,  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  of  the  league 
for  Mr.  Clarke.  Motion  was  carried  and  Mr.  Larsen  cast  the  28 
votes  of  the  league  for  Mr.  J.  Clarke  as  treasurer,  and  the  president 
declared  Mr.  Clarke  elected. 

Next  in  order  was  the  election  of  three  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Carr:  Mr.  Larsen  has  been  a  very  capable  and  efficient  sec¬ 
retary  and  we  have  forced  the  job  on  him  for  another  year.  He 
did  not  want  it,  but  we  think  he  is  so  capable  that  he  should  have  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  man  to  go  to  Kansas  City  than  Mr. 
Larsen.  I  move  that  Mr.  Larsen  be  named  one  of  the  official  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  league  to  go  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention.  Motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jenkins  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dibblee:  I  would  like  to  see  the  league  lay  down  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  sending  the  retiring  president  to  the  national  convention  at 
the  expense  of  the  league,  and  that  this  be  made  an  established 
rule.  I  move  that  the  retiring  president  be  sent  to  Kansas  City  at 
the  expense  of  the  league.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Cassity  and  motion 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allen  nominated  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans  as  third  delegate 
to  the  convention.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dobbs  that  nominations 
close  and  that  president  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  league  for  his  election  as  delegate  to 
the  national  convention.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Decker  and  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Jenkins  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  Des¬ 
eret  Building  Society,  which  was  for  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
3  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  relative  to  a  sliding  scale  of 
dues  to  be  paid  by  building  and  loan  associations.  The  amendment 
to  Article  3,  reads  as  follows: 

“All  corporations  having  assets  not  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000.00 — ($15.00)  ;  those  having  assets  over  $100,000.00  but 
not  in  excess  of  $250,000.00 — ($20.00)  ;  those;  having  assets 
over  $250,000.00,  but  not  in  excess  of  $500,000.00 — ($30.00)  ; 
those  having  assets  over  $500,000.00,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.00 — ($40.00);  those  having  assets  over  $1,000,- 
000.00—  ($50.00). 1 ” 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Vicks. 

Mr.  Jenkins  modified  his  motion,  to  the  effect  that  the  action 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  next  year,  as  most  of  the  associations 
had  already  paid  for  this  year. 
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Mr.  Dobbs  moved  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  this  meeting,  that  it  take  affect  at  once,  but  that  each 
association  would  be  allowed  to  pay  the  advanced  rate  this  year  if 
they  wished.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas.  This  amendment 
was  accepted  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Vicks  and  the  motion  was  put 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  one  going  to  Kansas 
City  should  attend  the  school  there,  and  as  Mr.  Larsen  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  movement  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
movement,  I  therefore  nominate  Mr.  T.  L.  Larsen,  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Savings,  Building  and 
Loan  Institute.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Smeltzer  moved  that  the  president  be  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  votes  of  the  league  for  Mr.  Larsen,  for  the 
representative  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sav¬ 
ings,  Building  and  Loan  Institute.  The  president  cast  28  votes  for 
Mr.  Larsen,  and  declared  him  duly  elected. 

It  was  asked  what  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  committees  who  failed  to  report,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  educational  committee,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  report, 
and  if  this  committee  would  continue  until  it  had  a  report  to  make, 
or  would  a  new  committee  be  appointed.  Mr.  Lund  advised  that  it 
was  with  the  new  president,  to  appoint  this  committee  and  that  he 
might,  if  he  wished,  retain  this  same  committee,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  started  the  work  on  the  proposition,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  finish  it.  If  the  convention  were  so  disposed  they  might 
make  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  this  committee  be  retained,  and 
the  president  would  have  to  be  governed  accordingly.  No  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken. 

The  resolution  committee  was  instructed  to  report  before  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  2:00  o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  2:00  P.  M. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  convention,  opened  with  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  one  verse  of  America,  by  all  present,  led  by  Mr.  Dibblee. 

In  response  to  the  roll  call,  the  following  delegates  and  guests 
answered,  by  giving  their  names  and  the  association  they  repre¬ 
sented,  and  were  greeted  by  President  Lund: 


Name  Association 

C.  E.  Berry . American  Bldg.  Association  News 

O.  R.  Dibblee . National  Building  &  Loan  Association 

E.  O.  Soderborg . . . ..Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Thorvald  L.  Larsen . Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 
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Elmer  C.  Jenkins _ _ ...Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Company 

David  J.  Wilson... . Federal  Bldg.  Loan  Association 

Herbert  E.  Smith . . . Federal  Bldg.  Loan  Association 

L.  W.  Smeltzer . . Western  Loan  &  Building  Company 

Alex  E.  Carr . Deseret  Building  Society 

Stuart  P.  Dobbs..., . Continental  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

M.  R.  Mendelson . Home  Building  &  Loan  Association 

J.  P.  Wadler  . . . . Fidelity  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

S.  D.  Decker _ _ _ _ Fidelity  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Seth  Pixton  . . . . . . Bank  Commissioner 

J.  Mark  Clarke . . -Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

Loraine  Bagley  . . . .—Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

Fred  J.  Vicks.. . Continental  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Dr.  N.  A.  Shorten... . 902  Clift  Building 

Paul  L.  Newmyer . . . Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

H.  M.  H.  Lund . . . . . Western  Loan  &  Building  Company 

Emil  Uanth . . . Graduate  Student,  U.  of  U. 

S.  M.  Kahn . . Deseret  Building  Society 

A.  O.  Torgerson  . Western  Loan  &  Building  Company 

W.  J.  Phillips . . Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Company 

John  L.  Coburn  . . Logan  Home  Building  Association 

L.  W.  Dunn . Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

W.  E.  Evans _ _ _ _ Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

J.  Phillips  . . . International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Walter  Hyde  _ _ _ International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

G.  E.  Ellsworth  _ _ 21  North  West  Temple 

Niels  P.  Larsen _ International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

A.  P.  Miller  . . International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

A.  J.  Nebeker _ International  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Chester  W.  Reese  . State  Building  &  Loan  Association 

Geo.  A.  Wootton. . State  Building  &  Loan  Association 

O.  G.  Crawford . State  Building  &  Loan  Association 

M.  H.  Thomas.... . Ogden 

E.  C.  Davis. . Salt  Lake  City 

Edward  M.  Ashton  . Salt  Lake  City 

Daniel  Alexander  . . Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Sterling  A.  Case  . . National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

R.  D.  Iverson  . . . National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

D.  J.  Paul  . . . . Visitor 

W.  W.  Beatee . Deseret  Building  Society 

J.  M.  Welch . . . Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

William  J.  Home  _ _ Fidelity  Building  &  Loan  Association 

David  L.  Murdock _ _ Deseret  Building  Society 

Sidney  A.  Williams Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Geo.  A.  Amussen. . State  Building  &  Loan  Association 

W.  J.  N.  Beckmore _ Brigham 

Geo.  W.  Watkins _ _ American  Building  &  Loan  Co. 

W.  R.  Budge... . . . Brigham 

D.  Ray  Moss . American  Building  &  Loan  Co. 

C.  E.  Earl  _ _ American  Building  &  Loan  Co. 
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Olvia  Pearce  . . . Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

J.  A.  Checketts . ....Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

W.  H.  Jensen . . Columbia  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

Estel  L.  Wright _ _ Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Association 

J.  C,  Allen.. _ _ _ Continental  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Wesley  E.  King . Intermountain  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

Jos.  E.  Kjar._ _ _ Deseret  Building  Society 

L.  L.  Gardner . . American  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co. 

Thos.  Waddoups  _ _ American  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co. 

Nephi  L.  Morris  . . . . ..Deseret  Building  Society 

C.  D.  Brown . . . Salt  Lake  Tribune 

R.  I.  Huish . Federal  Bldg.  &  Loan  Association 

L.  M.  Morrison . . . American  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co. 

Oscar  I.  Read _ _ Federal  Building  &  Loan  Association 


President:  Gentlemen,  it  will  now  be  our  pleasure  to  hear 
from  the  auditing  committee,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Chairman. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  having  checked  all  accounts, 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer  and  found  everything 
correct  and  satisfactory,  as  per  the  report  rendered  and  read  by  the 
secretary. 

Moved  by  .  Mr.  Dobbs  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smeltzer  that  the 
report  of  the  auditing  committee  be  received,  adopted  and  filed. 
Motion  carried. 

President:  Next  we  will  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  Mr.  Dobbs.  Mr.  Dobbs  presented  three  resolutions. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1 

WHEREAS,  the  Utah  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  past  year  in  the  quality  of 
services  rendered  by  its  officers  and  particularly  by  Col,  H.  M.  H. 
Lund,  as  president  and  Thorvald  L.  Larsen,  as  secretary.  Be  it  re¬ 
solved  that  the  leagua  present  its  thanks  to  its  officers  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  its  president  and  secretary  for  its  services  in  the  past  year. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  league’s  membership  that  the 
fixing  of  standards  of  uniformity  in  contracts,  methods  and  account¬ 
ing  and  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  industry  of  Utah,  and  to  the  investors  therein; 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  named  as  a  standardization  and  code  of  ethics  committee,  with 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  and  to  name  the  personnel  thereof 
from  its  own  membership  and  from  membership  and  from  members 
of  the  various  organizations  of  the  associations  in  this  League,  and 
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That  said  committee  be  given  power  to  have  tentative  reports 
prepared  and  forwarded  at  the  expense  of  the  League  to  the  members 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  securing  suggestions;  and  that  said  com¬ 
mittee  be  given  power  to  call  upon  various  members  of  the  league  for 
copies  of  their  articles,  by-laws  and  stock  certificates  or  contracts 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  request  of  said  committee,  a 
special  meeting  of  this  league  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  such  matters  as  such  committee  thinks  it  best  to  present 
the  league  as  a  whole,  for  discussion,  or  approval. 

That  said  committees  work  as  to  standardization  be  limited  to 
permanent  capital  associations  and  its  membership  be  confined  to 
represenatives  of  such  associations. 

Mr.  Dobbs:  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  as  read.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Dibblee  moved  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  first  and  third  resolutions  be  adopted,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  adoption  of  the  third  resolution  be  deferred  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  action.  Seconded  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Davies. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Mr.  Carr,  and 
the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  first  and  third  amendments  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dibblee,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  that  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  second  resolution  be  deferred  until  after  the  speeches 
of  the  afternoon.  Motion  carried. 

President:  As  was  mentioned  this  morning,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  next  convention  being  held  elsewhere  than  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  in  order  that  action  be  taken  on  that  subject  now. 

Mr.  Dobbs:  The  Ogden  Building  and  Loan  Associations  have 
requested  that  I  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  meet  with  us  there 
next  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Decker  that  the  league  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Ogden  delegation  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held 
in  that  town.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Smeltzer  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  extend  an  invitation  to  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations  to  hold  the 
national  convention  here  in  the  near  future,  and  it  was  stated  that 
it  takes  four  or  five  years,  usually,  to  secure  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dibblee:  I  move  you  that  the  Utah  League  extend  a  writ¬ 
ten  invitation  to  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  and  that  it  place  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
retiring  president  to  be  presented  to  the  national  convention  in 
Kansas  City.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Smeltzer  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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President  Lund  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Dooly,  publicity 
chairman,  which  letter  is  as  follows: 


BETTER  HOMES 

“The  Better  Homes  Movement,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Civic  Center,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  civic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day.  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  national 
president;  he  appointed  Mrs.  Bartlett  Wicks  as  head  of  the 
work  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  aim  of  the  Better  Homes  Movement  is  to  make  con¬ 
venient,  attractive  and  wholesome  homes,  accessible  to  all 
American  families. 

During  the  week,  May  10th  to  17th,  the  demonstration 
Committee  is  planning  to  display  two  homes;  one  will  cost 
$10,000.00,  the  other  about  $6,500.00.  The  exact  location 
of  these  homes  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers  in  the  near 
future. 

In  furnishing  these  homes,  a  carefully  arranged  budget 
will  be  followed,  thus  making  them  practical  examples  of 
what  families  of  certain  incomes  may  expect  to  have  in  the 
way  of  homes.” 

Special  attention  was  called  in  two  model  small  homes,  which 
were  to  be  on  display  the  early  part  of  May  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Presi- 
Lund  suggested  that  we  watch  the  papers  to  see  where  these  homes 
would  be  located,  and  make  it  a  point  to  visit  them  when  it  was 
announced. 

President  Lund  read  a  greetings  from  Miss  Ann  E.  Ray,  Presi- 
dnet  of  the  Niagara  Building  and  Loan  Association,  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  telegram  sent  her  by  the  Utah  League  during  the  Pacific 
Coast  Convention. 

President:  If  there  is  no  further  business,  gentlemen,  we  will 
now  proceed  with  the  program  of  the  afternoon,  as  arranged  by  the 
committee. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  at  this  time,  Edward  M. 
Ashton,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject:  “Land  Locations  for 
Homes.” 


LAND  LOCATIONS  FOR  HOMES 
by 

Edward  M.  Ashton,  President  Utah  Real  Estate  Board 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  today  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  operating  in  the  State  of  Utah.  This 
is  a  day  of  building  and  loan  associations,  as  evidenced  by  the  ever- 
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increasing  savings  of  the  American  people  shown  in  the  annual 
statements  of  these  organizations,  representing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

With  you  I  am,  of  course,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  putting  their  hard-earned  savings  into  this  form 
of  investment.  When  asked  to  speak  upon  this  occasion  I  chose  as 
my  subject  “Land  Locations  for  Homes,”  from  an  appraiser’s  stand¬ 
point. 

If  the  building  associations  of  Utah  are  to  survive  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  of  careful  and  honest  management  of  the  associations  them¬ 
selves,  coupled  with  the  making  of  loans  on  a  basis  of  proper  real 
estate  improvement  values. 

The  handling  of  business  transactions  in  real  estate  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  involving  many  and  numerous  transactions  has  set¬ 
tled  in  my  mind  conclusively  a  very  definite  policy  in  arriving  at 
values  for  loaning  purposes.  Briefly,  the  following  classifications 
have  appealed  to  me  as  questionable  security  for  mortgage  loans. 

First:  Property  located  in  industrial  districts  where  warehouse 
property  and  trackage  are  intermingled  with  residence  properties — 
that  is,  where  the  two  are  in  close  proximity.  Where  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  has  occurred  the  land  is  “neither  one  thing  or  the  other,”  and 
therefore  there  is  an  unsettled  condition  of  occupancy,  and  necessarily 
a  question  as  to  value.  On  the  other  hand,  property  which  is  a 
short  distance  away  from  industrial  districts,  as  a  rule,  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  loans  and  particularly  so  where  the  district  has  been  zoned 
and  protected  from  trackage  encroachments.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  in  avoiding  lands,  which  are  very  close  to  offensive  indus¬ 
trial  localities. 

Second:  Run-down  districts:  To  this  classification  belongs  the 
land  that  is  opened  up  and  abandoned  by  the  original  promoters, 
occupied  principally  by  tenement  boarders,  where  little  care  is  shown 
in  surroundings  and  where  there  is  a  varied  and  unsatisfactory 
building  development.  Loans  in  such  localities  almost  invariably 
give  trouble. 

Third:  Property  situated  on  short-end  streets  is  usually  very 
much  less  desirable  for  building  and  loaning  purposes  than  real  estate 
which  is  located  on  the  main  arteries  of  public  thoroughfare.  The 
dead-end  streets  are  usually  a  serious  detriment  in  the  re-sale  of 
mortgaged  real  estate.  Many  loaning  companies  are  excluding  en¬ 
tirely  loans  upon  land  which  fronts  on  dead-end  streets,  where  the 
streets  do  not  run  beyond  the  immediate  cross  streets.  I  would  not 
advise  entirely  against  making  loans  in  such  locations,  but  would 
suggest  either  a  cut  in  the  values  or  a  requirement  for  heavy  amor¬ 
tization  of  the  loan  before  its  maturity.  In  many  cases  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  such  sites,  are  thrifty  and  careful  people  who  are  anxious 
to  get  away  from  high  taxes,  and  who  purposely  get  on  these  small 
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alleys  and  streets  to  avoid  excessive  taxation.  Where  the  people 
are  careful,  and  where  the  upkeep  is  satisfactory  small  loans  so 
situated,  I  would  consider  satisfactory  for  investment  purposes, 
especially  if  a  fairly  substantial  reduction  of  the  principal  amount 
is  required  by  the  associations  m/aking  the  loan. 

Fourth:  Land  upon  which  old  houses  are  located,  it  is  usually 
better  to  avoid.  This  restriction  should  apply  to  land  on  which 
poorly  constructed  homes  are  situated,  and  should  also  apply  to 
land  occupied  by  remodeled  houses  not  in  first  class  condition. 

Fifth:  A  decided  preference  should,  of  course,  be  shown  at  all 
times  to  family  houses  not  too  large  in  size.  Some  associations 
place  ten  rooms  as  the  limit  for  the  making  of  mortgage  loans.  We 
will  all  agree  that  it  is  the  “White  Elephant”  home  that  is  most 
difficult  to  sell,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  house  is  too  large  today, 
in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
servant  question. 

Sixth :  Rented  houses,  especially  when  the  owner  does  not  re¬ 
side  in  the  same  city,  are  sometimes  undesirable  from  an  investment 
standpoint.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  loans 
on  two-family  homes,  especially  where  the  owner  does  not  live  in 
the  property  or  adjacent  thereto.  I  was  in  a  neighboring  city  the 
other  day,  and  was  asked  to  appraise  a  two-apartment  terrace,  which 
had  been  purchased  sometime  ago  for  $8,000.00.  The  owner  of  the 
property  lived  in  a  nearby  state,  and  left  the  property  in  the  care 
of  an  agent,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  frontage  had  been  used 
by  pedestrians  for  sidewalk  purposes.  The  fences  were  mutilated, 
shrubbery  broken,  lawns  trodden  out,  and  the  appearances  of  the 
premises  seriously  impaired.  This  property,  though  well-located, 
was  an  open  invitation  to  vandalism,  and  I  was  forced  to 
say  that  I  reduced  the  valuation  of  the  premises  from  $8,000 

to  $5,000,  offering  a  loan  of  $2,500.00,  instead  of  $4,000.00, 

the  amount  asked  by  the  borrower.  Closely  allied  with  land  values 
and  depreciation  thereof  is  the  rooming  house,  the  boarding  house, 
or  homes  used  for  commercial  purposes.  There  has  been  going  on 
in  all  American  cities  in  the  last  few  years  an  evolution  in  real  es¬ 
tate  values  in  the  close-in  districts.  In  all  cities  of  America  the 
land  which  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  at  a  very  high  price,  is 
now  selling  for  one-third  of  its  selling  price  at  that  time,  principally 
because  of  the  change  of  occupancy  to  which  same  has  been  put. 
We  can  all  remember  a  few  years  ago  that  on  South  Temple,  near 

Third  East  Street,  land  sold  for  $200.00  or  $300.00  per  front  foot. 

Property  in  this  same  locality  was  recently  sold  for  apartment- 
house  uses  of  $100.00  per  front  foot.  This  condition  is,  of  course, 
a  partial  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  the  automobile,  which 
has  now  created  land  values  in  suburbs  almost  equal  in  many  cases 
to  the  price  of  property  heretofore  used  by  the  elite  in  known  close- 
in  residential  areas. 
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Seventh:  Property  not  in  keeping  with  surroundings  as  to 
size,  construction,  and  value,  is  another  interesting  situation  for  the 
appraiser.  To  more  carefully  explain  this  classification  I  would  give 
the  following  illustration:  John  Jones  buys  a  lot  for  $500.00,  and 
he  and  his  wife  decide  that  the  money  which  they  save  they  desire 
to  spend  very  largely  in  house-construction,  and  the  decision  is  made 
to  put  up  a  $7,000.00  home  upon  a  $500.00  lot,  in  order  to  gain  every 
advantage  in  home  comforts  and  refinements.  The  house  is  built, 
and  after  constructed,  it  is  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  built  at  an  expense  of  between  $1,000.00 
and  $3,000.00  each.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  has  made  a 
mistake  and  that  his  mistake  would  not  influence  the  judgment  of 
an  appraiser,  and  the  chances  are  ten-to-one  that  when  Mr.  Jones 
sells  his  home  its  resale  value  will  be  pulled  down  to  the  average 
value  of  the  surrounding  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  other  words, 
his  $7,000.00  home  will  very  largely  dissipate  in  value  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $3,000.00  homes.  Loans  so  situated  will  cause 
trouble  for  the  loaning  companies,  especially  when  valuations  have 
not  been  carefully  pruned. 

Eighth:  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  for  me  to  say  that  land  upon 
which  foreclosure  proceedings  have  been  commenced  should  not  be 
taken  as  security  for  loans. 

Ninth:  Lots  which  are  small  in  dimension  as  to  width,  with 
encroachments  on  either  side,  are  usually  the  source  of  difficulty  in 
making  of  mortgage  loans.  Little  satisfaction  results  from  se¬ 
lection  of  building  sites  under  this  classification.  Of  course,  if  we 
were  living  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  land  available  for  home- 
sites  is  small,  this  rule  would  not  hold,  nor  would  it  hold  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  other  large  centers,  where  it  is  customary  to  build  even 
expensive  homes  on  a  20  or  25-foot  lot.  In  cases  like  these,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  as  to  land  depreciation  is  very  much  altered  and 
offset  by  the  careful  designing  of  the  architect  employed  by  the 
home-builder.  In  western  cities,  however,  there  is  a  great  expanse 
of  land  available,  and  particularly  in  Utah  towns.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Ogden  Valley,  and  Utah  County, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  land,  and  for  this  reason  land  values 
are  low,  and  will  remain  low,  comparatively  speaking,  for  years  to 
come.  Land  values  are  created  and  set  by  monopolies,  and  monop¬ 
olies  can  not  be  acquired,  except  in  special  instances  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons.  Taking  the  average  condition  of  things,  land  values 
here  will  for  a'  long  time  to  come,  favor  the  use  of  at  least  37J/2  to 
40  feet  as  a  minimum  sensible  size  for  building  purposes.  The  size 
of  building  sites  should,  of  course,  be  increased  commensurate  with 
the  size  of  the  home  to  be  built  upon  the  property.  Many  loaning 
companies  make  it  a  rule  not  to  lend  to  any  one  borrower  more 
than  three  times  the  actual  ground  value.  This  rule  is  generally 
made,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  loans  so  that  same 
will  be  in  keeping  as  to  value  with  the  average  of  adjoining  prop- 
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erties.  The  short  lot  is  fast  coming  into  prominence  in  American 
cities,  and  in  many  cases  very  expensive  homes  are  built  on  land 
that  is  in  depth  between  80  and  100  feet.  This  is  another  outgrowth 
of  the  use  of  the  automobiles  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old  horse 
and  buggy  of  a  generation  ago.  Modern  improvements  are  helping 
in  this  method  of  land  development. 

Tenth:  In  my  opinion,  the  better  loans  of  the  future  will  be 
made  in  protected  areas — that  is,  sections  of  the  city  which  are 
either  zoned  by  city  ordinances,  or  protected  by  stipulation  in  plats 
when  land  is  developed  and  when  deeds  are  executed.  It  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  property  so  situated  and  regulated  will  continue  as  the 
safest  locations  for  home-building.  Many  reasons  can  be  assigned 
to  this,  but  principally  are  the  following: 

The  land  at  the  outer  areas  of  the  cities  is  in  larger  acreage,  and 
can  be  developed  in  a  manner  more  pleasing  and  conform  more  to 
natural  contours  and  tree  planting  done  in  a  more  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  land  when  planned  careful,  safeguarded  by  modern 
parking,  with  better  parking  upkeep.  There  is  also  the  advantage 
of  restrictions  and  regulations,  arranging  the  location  of  the  house 
on  the  lot  (set-back  from  front  line,  distance  from  side  lot  lines,)  ; 
the  location  of  garages,  outbuildings,  etc.,  on  the  lot;  and  the  cost 
of  the  dwelling.  Close-in  neighborhoods  do  not  have  these  advan¬ 
tages  because  of  the  lack  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
owners,  as  in  many  cases  the  close-in  properties  are  now  occupied 
by  a  transient  population,  not  really  interested  as  are  actual  home- 
owners  in  the  lands  which  they  possess.  It  is  my  opinion  that  city 
regulations  will  perhaps  modify  these  conditions  in  close-in  areas, 
but  until  such  time  comes,  the  advantages  are,  of  course,  in  favor 
of  the  outlying  sections,  especially  where  the  latter  are  close  to  a 
car  line  or  on  paved  thoroughfares,  easily  accessible  by  the  use  of 
automobiles.  A  few  years  ago  building  associations  and  loaning 
companies  avoided  for  investment  purposes,  homes  situated  in  the 
suburbs,  away  from  the  reach  of  car-lines.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  further  need  of  this  ban  in  the  mortgage  loan  field,  where  the 
properties  on  which  loans  are  to  be  made  are  for  home  purposes  and 
situated  where  easily  accessible  to  pavements.  The  rapidity  with 
which  we  travel  these  days  has  brought  about  an  absolute  evolution 
in  land  values  in  American  cities. 


President:  Mr.  Ashton,  permit  me  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  entire  league  for  the  splendid  and  interesting  way  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  handled. 

President:  I  presume  there  are  a  number  here  this  afternoon 
who  were  not  here  this  morning,  to  meet  our  distinguished  guest 
and  visitor.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  introduce  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting,  but  as  he  is  still  with  us  and  is  our  next  speaker,  I 
will  now  present  him  to  you.  We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  on 
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“The  Educational  Value  of  our  Membership”  by  the  gentlemen 
who  was  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  on  his  recent  visit 
here.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Berry,  publicity  manager  of  the  Pacific  States  Savings  and  Loan 
Conference. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  OUR  MEMBERSHIP 

By 

C.  E.  Berry,  of  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen:  Someone  has  said  that  our  great¬ 
est  penalty  is  that  of  being  a  stranger,  however,  please  permit  me 
to  say  that  on  this,  my  first  trip  to  your  city,  that  I  rather  enjoy 
this  penalty.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Utah  League  of  Build¬ 
ing  and  Loan  Associations  may  be  interested  in  my  observations 
of  building  and  loan  progress  as  I  gather  them  in  my  travels.  And 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  consider  progress  the  real  word  when 
we  pause  to  consider  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  1924. 

I  am  sure  that  you  may  feel  justly  proud  of  anything  you  may 
have,  as  individuals,  contributed  to  this  wonderful  work.  Realizing 
that  we  now  have  eleven  thousand  building  and  loan  associations 
in  the  United  States  with  a  membership  of  about  eight  million  who 
have  invested  with  us  almost  five  billion  dollars,  which  amount  is 
representative  of  about  1/75  of  our  entire  country’s  wealth,  should 
make  us  all  very  proud  of  our  identification  with  this  work,  I  am 
sure.  The  selection  of  the  subject  of  “Educational  Value  of  Our 
Membership,”  comes  as  a  result  of  what  I  personally  see  as  our 
greatest  field  for  new  business. 

I  presume  we  all  agreed  upon  one  thing,  namely,  educational 
programs  that  will  take  our  message  to  the  various  forces,  because 
it  is  my  belief,  eves  in  view  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  the 
past  year,  that  the  surface  has  just  been  scratched  and  that  we  must 
all  stand  by  and  prepare  programs  that  will  carry  on  this  work. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  ask  all  of  the  associations  I  visit  what  they 
attribute  their  growth  to.  And  I  find  that  without  exceptions,  in 
those  associations  that  have  been  in  the  filed  for  some  time,  a 
great  percentage  of  their  new  business  comes  from  the  old  accounts, 
which  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  our  present  membership  can  be 
utilized  to  a  very  great  advantage.  And  it  would  please  me  indeed 
to  know  that  every  building  and  loan  association  in  the  United 
States  would  put  forth  some  real  effort  for  the  next  year  in  utilizing 
these  forces,  although  unfortunately  a  great  percentage  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  membership  is  not  very  familiar  with  even  the  fundamentals  of 
building  and  loan. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing  what  we  may  do 
to  educate  these  forces  to  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  constructive  work  is  being  done 
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along  this  line.  And  yet  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
here.  I  think  we  should  all  employ  a  follow  up  system  of  letters 
to  our  memibers  and  those  of  you  who  are  using  a  sales  organization 
should  be  sure  that  your  sales  people  are  equipped  with  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  building  and  loan,  so  that  the  presentation  of 
this  thing  to  the  new  member  is  a  statement  of  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  I  really  believe  that  a  great 
number  of  complaints  coming  in  hinge  themselves  upon  the  fact 
that  the  salesmen  rather  left  something  unsaid  than  it  being  a  case 
of  misrepresentation.  I  think  those  of  you  who  are  depending 
on  your  literature  to  a  great  extent  should  give  very  careful  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  kind  of  stock  our  messages  appear  upon 
and  let  each  piece  of  literature  that  goes  out  of  our  doors  bespeak 
of  the  kind  of  an  institution  we  really  are. 

Aside  from  our  present  memberships  and  going  into  the  field 
of  potential  prospects  it  is  my  belief  that  we  are  overlooking  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  by  not  putting  forth  some  effort  to  give  our  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  communities  where  we  are 
operating.  All  of  your  educators,  the  ministry  and  the  legislators, 
should  be  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  building  and  loan  that 
would  enable  them  to  render  a  fair  and  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
subject  if  taken  to  task  and  I  believe  I  can  conservatively  say  that 
the  average  professor  of  economics  knows  very  little  of  building 
and  loan,  the  average  minister  perhaps  less.  All  legislation  is  more 
often  handled  in  a  friendly  manner  than  in  an  intelligent  way.  I 
think  again  that  you  should  feel  no  apprehension  about  placing  a 
definite  responsibility  upon  your  directors  for  the  securing  of  new 
accounts,  and  I  further  think  that  these  same  directors  would  take 
a  little  more  kindly  to  the  task  if  they  have  a  more  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  building  and  loan.  You  are  all  quite  proud  of  the 
way  your  organizations  are  officered  and  you  should  be,  but  are  you 
capitalizing  upon  the  idea?  Other  financial  organizations  are,  and 
you  should. 

It  would  be  presumptious  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  outline 
any  definite  educational  program,  but  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
almost  anything  is  made  possible  through  co-operation.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  your  United  States  League,  your  various  State  and 
City  Leagues,  are  all  evidences  of  the  possibilities  of  co-operation, 
and  while  it  may  be  that  some  of  us  are  wearing  our  ties  a  little 
different  than  our  neighbor,  yet  it  is  true  that  you  are  all  alike  in 
doing  your  utmost  to  encourage  thrift  and  to  teach  the  value  of 
home  ownership.  The  proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
364,000  homes  were  acquired  through  building  and  loan  associations 
in  1924. 

Please  remember  that  these  remarks  are  one  man’s  opinion  and 
worth  no  more,  but  they  are  said  in  the  hope  that  they  may  furnish 
some  food  for  thought  and  if  any  portion  of  them  has  been  in  a  way  of 
criticism  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  such  criticism  may  be  con- 
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structive.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation  News,  for  forty  years,  to  assist  any  and  all  building  and  loan 
associations  with  any  problems  they  may  have.  And  in  handling  the 
work  for  this  publication  it  is  my  desire  to  make  myself  invaluable 
to  you  in  any  way  possible  and  so  again  I  say  let  us  all  stand  by 
to  the  wonderful  work  that  is  being  done  in  building  and  loan,  and 
next  year  when  we  meet  here  again,  let  us  feel  proud  of  anything  we 
have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  this  great  work. 


President:  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  Berry,  that  we 
heartily  appreciate  your  coming  from  such  a  distance  to  visit  us 
and  address  us  today,  and  we  hope  that  your  continued  stay  in  the 
city  may  be  pleasant  and  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  further. 

Here  a  recess  of  a  couple  of  minutes  was  granted.  Exercises, 
both  calisthenic  and  vocal  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Newmyer,  with 
the  result  that  the  convention  sat  more  easily  for  the  business  of 
the  session. 

President:  Those  who  were  here  this  morning  will  remember 
that  we  called  attention  to  the  Pacific  States  Saving  &  Loan  con¬ 
ference,  which  has  met  in  Los  Angeles  the  last  three  years.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  representative  from  our  League,  who 
also  represented  the  Deseret  Building  Society,  to  the  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  on  February  12th.  The  next  gentleman,  who  is  that 
representative,  and  was  present  at  this  conference,  1  take  pleasure 
in  introducing,  and  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Carr. 

REPORT  ON  PACIFIC  STATES  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
CONFERENCE 
By  Alex  E.  Carr 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  the  twelfth  of  February  last,  I  enjoyed  the  honor  of  rep¬ 
resenting  this  league  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  States 
Savings  and  Loan  conference,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  Stanley  D.  Decker,  of  the  Fidelity  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jenkins,  of  the  Franklin  Building  and 
Loan  Company,  were  likewise  in  attendance.  We  were  accorded  a 
very  fine  reception.  The  men  and  women  composing  the  conference 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  all  intensely  interested  in  this  great  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  movement. 

The  morning  session  of  the  conference  was  taken  up  with  ad¬ 
dresses  on  a  variety  of  topics.  A  speaker  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  recited  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  effect  that  saving 
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in  a  bunding  and  loan  association  had  had  upon  some  I.  W.  W.’s; 
how  it  had  completely  revolutionized  their  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  their  relationship  to  other  citizens. 

Mr.  Elwood  Lloyd,  the  Financial  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald,  eulogized  the  building  and  loan  associations  for  the 
fine  work  they  were  doing,  but  criticised  them  very  severely  for  their 
lack  of  business  judgment.  By  way  of  illustrating  his  meaning, 
he  told  how  one  of  the  associations  in  Los  Angeles  had  put  into 
his  hands  a  little  coin  bank  containing  a  clock.  It  seems  that  it 
was  necessary  to  deposit  a  coin  in  this  clock  daily  in  order  to  keep 
it  running.  Mr.  Lloyd  became  so  interested  in  this  little  devise 
that  he  began  to  deposit  twenty-five  cent  pieces  instead  of  dimes 
and  nickels,  and  he  soon  had  the  clock  full.  Then  he  began  to 
wonder  why  the  association  had  not  sent  a  representative  to  see 
him,  or  at  least  called  him  up  on  the  telephone.  After  waiting 
several  days  longer,  and  receiving  no  invitation  from  the  society 
to  join  their  ranks  of  depositors,  he  decided  to  send  his  bank  full 
of  money  to  the  association  office;  whereupon  he  got  his  young  son 
to  take  the  bank  over  to  the  building  association,  and  charged  him 
to  remember  exactly  what  the  officers  said  to  him.  In  a  short  time 
the  boy  returned  with  all  the  money  and  with  the  statement  that 
the  only  question  that  had  been  put  to  him  at  the  association  office 
was  “Dq  you  want  to  take  the  money  with  you?” 

Mr.  Lloyd  felt  that  here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
association  to  get  a  brand  new  shareholder,  and  because  of  their  lack 
of  business  judgment  they  permitted  the  money  to  come  into  their 
office  and  go  right  out  again  without  any  effort  on  their  part  to 
keep  it.  He  felt  that  building  associations  should  advertise  and 
let  people  know  what  they  are  doing,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  average  person  did  not  understand  the  real  purpose  and 
value  of  building  and  loan  associations. 

Another  speaker,  an  advertising  man,  urged  the  necessity  of 
not  only  advertising,  but  of  humanizing  the  advertising.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  something  like  seventeen  times  as  much 
money  is  spent  on  commercialized  amusements  in  the  United  States 
as  is  spent  on  education,  and  he  attributed  the  great  successs  of 
these  amusement  ventures  to  the  advertising  done  by  them. 

My  portion  of  the  program  consisted  in  reading  a  paper  with 
reference  to  the  future  loan  plans  and  interest  rates  of  building  and 
loan. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  McDowell,  the  president  of  the  conference, — a 
very  fine  gentleman,  by  the  way— made  a  splendid  talk,  in  which 
he  advocated  that  building  and  loan  associations  should  be  the 
mlolders  of  good  citizens,  and  that  it  was  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
privilege,  of  every  building  and  loan  association  in  the  country 
to  stand  back  of  and  encourage  any  movement  that  had  for  its 
object  the  making  of  a  higher  grade  of  citizenship. 
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At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  your  representative  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  lunch  with  the  executive  committee. 
During  the  course  of  this  luncheon  matters  of  great  moment  to 
the  conference  were  considered,  and  measures  were  adopted  which, 
I  feel,  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  conference. 

It  was  decided  to  amend  the  articles  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
holding  of  the  annual  meeting  in  other  places  than  Los  Angeles, 
and  your  representatives  are  glad  to  confirm  the  report  which  you 
have  already  heard,  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  conference  will  be 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1926. 

The  election  of  officers  took  place  during  the  afternoon  session, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  R.  Holtby  Myers,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  as  the  president;  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Decker  as  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  Thorvald  L.  Larsen  as  secretary,  with  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jenkins 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  banquet  which  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  which  was 
attended  by  some  250  people,  I  thought  was  a  very  successful  af¬ 
fair,  and  a  fitting  termination  of  the  day’s  activities. 

Judge  Bledsoe,  as  toastmaster,  by  his  wit  and  humor  and  pleas¬ 
ant  way  of  introducing  speakers,  made  the  evening  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  one  for  all  concerned,  and  everyone  went  from  that  banquet 
feeling  that  their  time  had  been  well  spent. 

We  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  Miss  Ann  E.  Rae,  the 
Past  President  of  the  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League, 
who  made  a  very  able  address  on  the  subject  of  “Renters”;  Governor 
Richardson,  the  out-going  building  and  loan  commissioner,  and  the 
in-coming  building  and  loan  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  American  Building  Association 
News,  all  of  whom  made  talks  containing  information  of  much 
value. 

I  return  home  feeling  that  the  conference  was  very  much  worth 
while,  and  that  we  should  see  that  we  have  a  representative  at  each 
meeting,  for  I  feel  that  these  conferences  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  every  building  and  loan  officer  and  director,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  that  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  our  city  shall  be  a  big  success. 

FUTURE  LOANING  PLANS  AND  RATES  FOR  BUILDING  AND 

LOAN  MONEY 

By 

Alex  E.  Carr 

Delivered  Before  the  Pacific  States  Savings  and  Loan  Conference 
Los  Angeles,  February  12,  1925. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  presumptious  on  my  part  to  undertake 
this  discussion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  by  vocation  a 
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building  and  loan  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  vocational  occupa¬ 
tion  consists  of  making  abstracts  of  title;  my  avocation,  however, 
is  building  and  loan. 

Sometimes  ft  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  enlists 
the  greater  share  of  my  sympathy,  for  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
building  and  loan  movement.  For  upwards  of  25  years  I  have  been 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  one  society,  while  I  have 
been  a  director  in  another  for  about  16  years,  during  two  of  which 
I  have  served  on  the  executive  committee.  So  you  see  my  sympath¬ 
ies  are  with  this  great  movement — for  it  is  a  great  movement,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  it  has,  for  its  purpose,  the  promotion  of  thrift  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  homes  for  the  great  mass  of  people  who  must  make  their 
way  through  life  on  a  small  income. 

I  look  upon  building  and  loan  as  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  factors  in  our  national  life,  because  of  its  far-reaching 
influence,  which  is  expressed  in  the  financing  of  home  building  for 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  form  the  backbone  of  our  nation — 
the  home  makers. 

The  honorable  arranger  of  the  program  has  assigned  a  subject 
for  me  to  talk  on,  and  as  I  have  thought  about  the  matter  during 
the  past  month,  I  have  wondered  what  I  can  say  that  has  not  already 
been  said  a  thousand  times.  However,  it  is  an  important  subject, 
and  one  which  I  am  sure  will  demand  deeper  thought  and  mord 
attention  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  take  it  every  society  is  interested  in  that  most  interesting  of 
topics,  net  earnings.  We  all  like  to  read  a  statement  which  reveals 
the  presence  of  enough  surplus  to  pay  dividends  and  lay  aside  a 
reserve  for  unforseen  contingencies.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion.  And  that  brings  me  to  my  subject,  viz.;  “Future  Loaning 
Plans  and  Rates  of  Building  and  Loan  Money.” 

It  is  self-evident  that  every  association  is  interested,  not  only 
in  taking  in  money,  but  also  in  putting  out  money;  and  not  only  in 
putting  it  out,  but  in  putting  it  out  in  such  a  way  that  every  dollar 
will  come  back  and  bring  with  it  a  few  cents  by  way  of  proof,  that 
it  is  on  the  job  and  and  capable  of  making  its  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  incidentally  adding  to  the  holdings  of  its  owner. 

The  loaning  of  money  being  the  principal  business  of  every 
building  and  loan  association,  every  officer  and  director  is,  or  should 
be,  deeply  concerned  about  the  methods  and  plans  to  be  employed 
in  securing  the  repayment  of  loans.  Fortunately,  the  various  laws 
safeguard  this  very  important  feature. 

Every  loan  that  is  made  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  will  at 
some  time,  and  in  some  definite  and  specific  way,  be  repaid  with 
interest.  There  are  but  two  methods  of  repaying  a  loan;  one  is  to 
pay  it  in  a  lump  sum  at  a  stated  time,  the  other  is  to  pay  it  in  in¬ 
stallments.  The  latter  method  may  call  for  regular  or  irregular 
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payments.  The  irregular  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  plan 
used  by  one  of  our  large  insurance  companies,  which  permits  the 
borrower  to  make  partial  payments  at  his  option,  upon  giving  certain 
written  notice  a  certain  length  of  time  in  advance.  The  irregular 
method  may  also  allow  the  borrower  to  repay  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  loan  at  any  interest  period,  or  some  other,  period,  either  with  or 
without  notice. 

By  regular  payments,  I  mean  those  of  a  stated  amount  payable 
at  certain  regular  intervals,  as  for  instance,  annually,  semi-annually, 
quarter-yearly,  or  monthly. 

The  straight  loan  plan,  which  contemplates  repayment  in  a  lump 
sum,  does  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  fit  in  very  well  with  the  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  idea.  The  very  fact  that  the  whole  amount  must  be 
paid  at  one  time  makes  it  inharmonious  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  building  and  loan.  Yet  many  associations  have  used  this  plan 
for  a  great  many  years  and  still  are  using  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  I  mean  by  that  statement:  I  have  in 
mind  a  certain  mutual  association.  It  loans  a  member  $1,000.00, 
and  takes  a  note  and  agreement  wherein  the  member  agrees  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  monthly  to  the  association.  A  certain  portion  of 
his  monthly  payment  is  called  “dues,”  and  is  credited  to  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  personal  account.  At  certain  periodical  times,  a  dividend  is 
credited  to  the  member’s  account.  After  a  time  the  credits  called 
“dues”  and  the  other  credits  called  “dividends”  make  the  member’s 
account  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  loan.  Whenever  this  happens, 
the  member’s  credit  is  used  to  pay  off  his  loan,  so  that  the  loan, 
instead  of  being  reduced  monthly,  is  allowed  to  stand  at  its  original 
figure  until  such  time  as  a  fund  has  been  created  of  sufficient  amount 
to  repay  the  loan. 

The  only  objection  I  see  to  this  form  of  loan  is  that  the  share¬ 
holder  is  up  against  a  two-fold  liability  in  the  event  of  liquidation; 
that  is,  he  is  liable  as  a  stockholder  and  also  as  a  borrower.  In 
other  words,  the  member’s  credit  might  be  consumed,  or  partially 
consumed  in  paying  liquidation  expenses,  and  he  would  still  be  held 
to  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  his  loan. 

While  this  form  of  loan  is  technically  a  straight  loan,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  installment  loan,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  a 
straight  loan  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of  that  term. 

The  straight  loan  is  unsuitable  to  building  and  loan  because 
the  turnover  is  too  slow.  Reduction  of  the  loan  is  impossible,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  repaid. 

The  installment  plan  of  loan  was  probably  invented  by  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association,  but  whether  it  was  or  not,  it  is  the  ideal 
plan.  Under  this  method  the  turnover  of  money  is  frequent,  the 
liability  of  the  borrower  is  constanly  decreasing,  while  the  security 
of  the  society  is  as  constantly  increasing;  the  loan  is  paid  off  in  an 
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orderly  manner,  and  eventually  the  borrower  will  find  himself  in  the 
pleasant  position  of  realizing  that  patience,  perseverence  and  regular 
payments  in  the  building  and  loan  association  have  given  him  and  his 
family  a  home  free  and  clear  of  incumbrance.  The  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  is  his.  He  is  a  better  citizen.  He  is  a  success.  He  may  not 
have  acquired  any  considerable  wealth,  but  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  thrift,  and  his  example  is  a  worthy  one.  Who  can  measure 
the  influence  his  example  may  have  upon  his  family  and  friends 
and  neighbors  who  have  seen  him  struggle  and  watched  him  as  the 
years  rolled  by? 

I  am  convinced  the  installment  loan  has  come  to  stay;  it  needs 
no  extensive  advertising;  it  has  given  satisfaction,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  great  number  of  such  loans  which  have  been  paid  and  re¬ 
leased  as  shown  by  the  various  county  records.  It  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  several  generations,  and  the  people  generally  are  acquainted 
with  its  practical  utility.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  paying  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  is  rapidly  being  extended  to  everything  that  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  sale. 

The  guaranteed  loan,  whereby  the  borrower  agrees  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  payments  of  a  specified  amount  will  undoubtedly 
replace  every  other  form  of  loan.  Everyone  who  has  occasion  to  bor¬ 
row  money  will  surely  appreciate  that  form  of  note  which  provides 
that  when  a  certain,  definite  number  of  payments  have  been  made, 
the  loan  will  be  paid  in  full  and  the  mortgage  released.  Under  this 
plan  the  borrower’s  obligation  is  definitely  fixed;  he  knows  before 
he  starts  just  when  he  will  finish,  if  no  unforseen  difficulties  pre¬ 
vent  him.  Every  payment  he  makes  reduces  his  liability  to  the 
association;  the  repayment  of  his  loan  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
payment  of  monthly  dues  and  is  in  no  way  tied  up  to  the  stock 
account.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  all  societies  will  adopt 
this  plan;  there  appear  to  be  some  difficulties  which  would  prevent 
some  of  them. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  life  insurance  cannot  be  associated 
with  a  loan,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  borrower,  the 
loan  would  be  paid  off,  and  his  family  given  a  home  free  of  debt. 
Surely  it  is  a  worthy  object.  This  class  of  insurance  is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  and  it  ought  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  man  who  is 
struggling  to  provide  his  family  with  a  home.  Life  is  uncertain 
and  no  one  knows  when  death  will  overtake  him — it  may  be  lurking 
just  around  the  corner. 

The  insurance  feature  associated  with  his  loan  would  give  him 
the  assurance  that  he  had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  in  rea¬ 
son  to  provide  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  It  may  be, 
with  the  great  life  insurance  companies  in  open  competition  for 
loans,  the  building  and  loan  societies  will  be  compelled,  as  a  means 
of  self-protection,  to  adopt  the  idea,  even  to  the  extent  of  organizing 
an  independent  company  to  write  such  insurance. 
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Wherever  there  is  a  loan,  there  is  also  a  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned. 
Inasmuch  as  interest  is  the  chief  source  in  every  building  and  loan 
association,  we  are,  and  of  right  should  be,  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  interest  rates.  Will  they  go  up?  Will  they  go  down? 
Will  they  remain  stationary?  Will  they  vary  greatly?  What  is  the 
trend? 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  community 
in  which  there  is  ten  thousand  dollars  available  for  loans.  Imagine 
again,  that  in  that  community  there  are  twenty  persons  who  need 
loans  of  one  thousand  dollars  each.  With  the  demand  for  money 
twice  as  great  as  the  supply,  what  would  the  effect  be  on  interest 
rates? 

Again,  imagine  the  same  community  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  available  for  loans.  Now  suppose  there  are  five  people  who 
need  one  thousand  dollars  each.  What  effect  will  the  latter  condi¬ 
tion  have  upon  the  rate  of  interest? 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  think  the  answers  to  these  questions 
constitute  the  answer  to  the  question  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
before  you  today.  I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  high  whenever  the  demand  for  money  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  that  the  interest  rate  is  likely  to  be  low  whenever  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand. 

In  all  transactions  concerning  money  or  money’s  worth,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  ever  active.  I  used  to  think  this  law 
was  nothing  short  of  an  expression  of  greed  and  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  one  who  held  control  of  the  supply,  but  as  I  get  older 
and,  I  hope,  a  little  wiser,  I  think  I  begin  to  see  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  law  which  on  the  average  is  quite  fair  to  all  concerned. 

For  instance,  if  Mr.  “A”  controls  the  supply  of  money  and  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  amount  he  can  supply,  he  is  in  control  of 
the  situation,  and  can  virtually  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  he  will 
permit  others  to  use  his  money.  But  there  is  another  angle  to  the 
situation.  Those  who  want  the  money  may  be  so  anxious  to  get  it 
that  they  will  bid  against  each  other,  and  Mr.  “A”  need  not  concern 
himself  about  fixing  the  rate;  it  will  fix  itself  by  reason  of  the 
bidding  for  its  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  “A”  has  more  money  than  he  needs 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  he  is  in  a  position  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  one  occupied  in  the  first  instance.  Consequently,  he 
will  become  the  bidder,  and  the  borrower  will  enjoy  the  experience 
of  getting  the  use  of  money  at  practically  his  own  terms. 

Granting  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  controlling; 
factor  in  determining  interest  rates,  what  are  the  factors  which 
will  make  the  demand  greater  than  the  supply,  and  thereby  keep 
the  rate  up?  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  great  unpopulated  areas 
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of  this  wonderful  West  cannot  always  remain  unproductive  and 
unpopulated,  as  they  are  now.  Ways  and  means  must  be  found 
to  make  the  arid  West  productive.  That  means  more  farms,  more 
villages,  more  towns  and  more  cities,  with  the  concurrent  need  for 
more  homes.  Our  vast  natural  resources  must  be  and  will  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Industries  must  be  established.  Our  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  must  be  and  will  be  developed.  Industries  must  be  established. 
Our  transportation  facilities  must  be  enlarged  and  extended;  new 
and  better  roads  must  be  built,  and  our  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  improved  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  a  fast-moving  civiliza¬ 
tion.  All  these  will  call  for  money,  and  still  more  money. 

If  these  were  the  only  factors  to  consider,  we  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding  that  the  demand  would  exceed  the  supply.  But 
the  human  element  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  a 
factor  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  loaning  of  money  is  a  business 
conducted  on  business  principles.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
loans  money  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  loaning  it,  nor  are  their  ac¬ 
tivities  inspired  by  philanthropic  or  charitable  reasons.  They  are 
in  the  business  for  profit,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Being  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  profit,  they  will  extend  their  activities  to  any  part 
of  the  country  where  it  is  profitable  to  do  so.  Consequently,  the 
money  of  the  East  will  flow  into  the  West,  and  the  tendency  will  be 
to  reduce  the  rate. 

Already  this  is  the  case.  The  large  insurance  companies  have 
lately  invaded  my  home  town,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  are  offering 
money  at  lower  rates  than  people  have  been  accustomed  to  paying. 
Competition  is  becoming  keen,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  to 
expect  it  to  become  less  keen. 

1  am  told  at  least  one  very  large  New  York  insurance  company 
has  practically  withdrawn  from  Europe,  and  is  confining  its  loans 
and  business  to  the  North  American  Continent.  As  this  particular 
company  has  vast  sums  of  money  accumulating  from  time  to  time, 
we  may  expect  an  increasing  share  of  it  to  find  its  way  into  our  local 
fields.  The  resulting  effect  upon  interest  rates  is,  I  think,  self- 
evident. 

But  suppose  we  are  threatened  with  a  lower  rate,  what  of  it? 
Is  it  not  merely  an  incident?  Is  it  not  a  perfectly  natural  effort 
of  competition?  Will  not  the  law  of  average  tend  to  make  the  rate 
a  workable  one?  Will  not  the  matter  get  readjusted  finally?  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  building  and  loan  will  weather  whatever 
interest  storms  there  may  be  ahead,  and  like  a  good  sea-worthy 
ship  will  arrive  safely  in  port  with  all  its  cargo  and  passengers  on 
board. 

ETHICS  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AGENTS 
By  Seth  Pixton,  Bank  Commissioner 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  resting  on  a  man  who  goes 
among  the  people,  inducing  them  to  buy  largely  on  faith,  certificates 
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promising  returns  in  a  future  time,  depending  on  conditions  that 
may  arise  within  the  period.  Investments  that  are  purchased  on 
the  installment  plan  constitute  the  most  difficult  commodity  to  sell 
on  a  strictly  honest  and  ethical  basis.  The  man  who  presents  such 
a  proposition  is  tempted  ot  depart  from  thoroughly  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  the  fact  that  he  knows  that  in  all  probability  he  and  the 
one  to  whom  he  makes  the  sales  will  not  be  associated  after  the 
maturity  of  the  contract;  and  he  is  likely  to  indulge  in  more  or  less 
questionable  practices  in  making  a  sale  under  such  conditions. 

This  applies  not  alone  to  building  and  loan  stock,  but  to  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  policies,  investment  bonds,  and  other  securi¬ 
ties  paid  for  in  installments,  and  that  depend  for  their  successful 
maturity  on  fluctuations  in  the  money  market,  changing  conditions, 
good  times  (which  always  alternate  with  bad),  and  the  thousand 
and  one  vicissitudes  which  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  ten  years  will 
bring  about.  The  stock  you  sell  is  different  from  some  of  these 
others,  in  essential  particulars,  which  make  its  sale  still  more  a 
matter  of  strict  ethical  requirement.  It  is  usual  that  a  higher  in¬ 
terest  rate  is  assumed  on  the  securities  in  which  these  companies 
or  associations  invest  their  funds,  than  in  other  cases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  life  insurance  interest  assumption  is  no  more  than  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  in  many  instances  only  three.  In  the  case 
of  certain  investment  interest  bonds  the  interest  assumption  is 
rarely  more  than  six  per  cent.  You  see  how  much  lower  these 
rates  are  than  the  rate  your  securities  are  expected  to  earn. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention  to  show  how  great  the  temptation 
may  be,  under  stress  of  competition  or  the  extreme  urge  of  sales¬ 
manship,  to  misrepresent  certain  features  of  the  investment,  in  the 
hope  that  the  deception  will  not  be  discovered  until  some  time 
after  the  agent  has  reaped  the  commission  arising  from  the  sale. 
This  temptation  is  particularly  strong  when  there  is  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  Necessarily,  the  profits  from  the  investments  you  represent 
are  problematical.  And  when  two  or  more  different  agents,  repre¬ 
senting  as  many  competing  concerns,  are  working  on  the  same 
prospect,  it  is  likely  that  some  one  will  be  overwhelmingly  tempted 
to  “draw  the  long  bow”  in  order  to  make  the  sale.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  only  way  to  sell  these  stocks,  or  anything  else,  is 
by  perfectly  clear  and  honest  explanation  of  the  thing,  without  pre¬ 
varication,  exaggeration,  or  the  holding  back  of  essential  facts. 

The  lapsation  ratio  is  altogether  too  high  and  is  attributable  to 
such  causes  as  hard  times  and  consequent  inability  to  meet  pay¬ 
ments;  attacks  on  the  society  by  unscrupulous  rivals,  undermining 
faith  and  causing  the  distrust  that  is  fruitful  of  loss;  the  well 
known  tendency  of  so  many  people  to  start  things  and  then  fail  to 
finish  them,  even  if  able  to  do  so;  and  others  that  will  readily 
cccur  to  you.  But  while  making  due  allowance  for  these  causes 
of  disturbance,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  element  of  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction  arising  in  the  minds  of  shareholders  on  account 
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of  misunderstanding,  or  at  least  serious  lack  of  understanding,  of 
the  terms  of  the  contract  itself.  For  their  own  protection,  and  to 
comply  with  the  law,  which  is  fortunately  being  made  more  exacting 
all  the  time,  these  associations  must  put  rather  iron-clad  provisions 
in  their  contracts.  It  may  be  distasteful  to  the  enthusiastic  agent  to 
call  his  prospect’s  attention  to  any  unpleasant  developments  likely 
to  arise  in  the  course  of  bringing  the  stock  to  maturity.  It  is  this 
misrepresentation,  or  (which  is  almost  as  bad)  this  incomplete  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  proposition,  that  will  always  prove  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  cause  of  lapsation,  with  all  the  loss  and  bitterness  arising  there¬ 
from. 

I  call  these  to  your  attention  not  for  the  purpose  of  discourag¬ 
ing  you,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  are  not  justified  in 
offering  absolute  security  when  you  sell  building  and  loan  stock. 
A  part  of  the  risk  must  necessarily  be  carried  by  the  investor. 
While  most  careful  supervision  is  and  must  always  be  exercised 
over  these  institutions,  it  is  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  and 
prudence  to  prevent  disaster  in  all  cases.  Loans  may  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory;  trusted  employees  may  default;  incompetency  of  manage¬ 
ment  may  develop;  panic  may  come;  other  things,  including  insolv¬ 
ency,  may  occur.  The  acid  test  of  these  and  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  period  of  severe  financial  depression.  This  is  true  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  that  depend  for- their  success 
and  perpetuity  on  public  patronage  and  credit  and  confidence,  and 
that  are  essentially  affected  by  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  and 
other  elements  of.  a  changing  character.  In  fact,  it  is  an  axiom  of 
finance  that  no  security  promising  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent  is 
absolutely  safe.  Above  that,  there  must  always  be  some  risk. 

Again,  there  are  points  of  uncertainty  in  these  contracts  that 
should  be  made  clear  to  prospective  purchasers.  Some  of  these  are 
here  stated.  There  is  the  length  .of  time  it  will  take  the  stock  to 
mature  for  its  face  value.  This  depends  on  a  number  of  variant 
elements,  as  the  rate  of  interest,  the  character  of  investments,  the 
nature  of  the  management,  etc.  Then  there  is  the  uncertainty  as  to 
length  of  time  the  intending  borrower  will  have  to  wait  for  his  loan. 
Disappointment  in  this  respect  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  confidence.  One  such  dis¬ 
gruntled  customer  will  do  immense  harm  to  an  institution  that  de¬ 
pends  as  much  as  yours,  on  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  people. 
And  this  is  augmented  and  aggravated  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
complaints  among  present  and  prospective  shareholders.  “I  was 
promised  my  loan  in  a  few  weeks  and  it’s  been  several  months,”  is 
a  stock  complaint  that  has  proved  the  rock  on  which  many  building 
and  loan  associations  have  been  wrecked. 

Violations  of  ethics  by  salesmen  have  been  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  this  dissatisfaction.  Herein  is  your  duty  of  thoroughly 
honest  work  among  your  patrons.  There  must  be  no  such  come-back. 
Every  possible  ground  must  be  covered;  all  possible  elements  of  mis- 
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understanding  must  be  removed;  there  must  be  no  chance  left  for 
any  one  to  accuse  you  of  deliberate  or  even  unconscious  misrpresen- 
tation.  It  is  a  safe  rule  of  ethics  to  promise  less  than  will  be 
realized.  And  yet  the  temptation  will  always  be,  to  promise  more. 
Usually,  the  less  worthy  the  stock,  the  greater  the  deception  required 
to  sell  it.  Men  have  been  willing  to  make  any  sort  of  unwarranted 
promise,  to  effect  a  sale.  Bait  has  been  offered  in  the  way  of  prom¬ 
ises  of  quick  loans  at  impossibly  low  interest  rates,  early  maturity 
of  stock  with  fabulous  returns  in  the  way  of  profits,  and  the  like. 
And  when  the  investor  awakes,  he  finds  that  the  contract  he  has 
bought  is  so  different  from  the  representation  that  he  is  deceived 
and  disillusioned,  and  loses  his  faith  in  his  fellow-men  and  in  in¬ 
vestments  generally. 

The  highest  form  of  ethics  in  salesmanship  is  in  being  strictly 
honest  with  yourself,  the  company  you  represent,  and  the  people 
with  whom  you  deal.  Any  agent  who  manifests  this  broad  honesty 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  ethics  of  his  profession.  He  will  be  ethical 
himself,  and  an  example  of  high  ethics  to  others. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “agent.”  It  is 
a  word  meaning  responsibility,  constructive  work  and  high  ideals. 
You  should  be  more  than  salesman;  you  should  be  agents.  The  agent 
has  the  right  to  bind  his  principal  by  his  acts,  so  long  as  these  acts 
are  within  the  interpretation  of  his  contract.  His  power  is  limited 
only  by  the  terms  of  his  contract.  Hence  he  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  business  world.  He  is  not  merely  a  peddler  of  something. 
He  is  the  dignified,  empowered  representative  of  the  thing  he  sells 
and  the  person  or  company  he  represents.  And  when  he  realizes 
and  lives  up  to  this  dignity,  he  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  exempli¬ 
fying  the  highest  ethical  standard  in-  his  business. 

It  seems  that  an  amendment  to  the  law  governing  your  asso¬ 
ciations  should  be  sought  for,  relating  to  the  agency  system.  Evils 
are  sure  to  arise  when  the  selling  of  these  stocks  is  left  to  an  agency 
organization  separate  from  the  society  itself.  There  is  not  such  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  if  he  knows  that  his 
principal  is  not  the  company  he  sells,  but  only  the  agency  he  sells  for. 
While  we  have  made  excellent  progress  toward  perfecting  our  building 
and  loan  code,  in  the  good  work  done  by  you  through  the  recent 
legislature,  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement.  Provisions 
of  a  protective  and  constructive  nature  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
new  law.  Sterner  safeguards  have  been  thrown  around  these  invest¬ 
ments,  and  greater  security  has  been  given  to  the  investor.  Every 
attempt  has  been  and  will  be  made  to  reduce  losses  to  a  minimum. 
As  supervisor  of  these  institutions  in  the  State,  I  shall  give  the  closest 
possible  attention  to  enforcing  the  law  and  the  safeguards  it  pre¬ 
scribes.  Security  will  be  made  the  first  consideration.  If  I  can 
prevent  it,  no  “fly-by-night”  concern  or  any  of  its  agents  shall  have 
entry  to  the  State  nor  protection  here.  You  who  are  honest  and 
conscientious  will  have  all  possible  protection  from  the  unscrupulous. 
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I  know  that  in  return  for  this  protection  and  encouragement  in 
your  legitimate  business,  you  will  give  to  me  and  my  office  the  greatest 
assistance  and  honest,  intelligent  cooperation.  By  this  kind  of  team 
work,  we  shall  be  able  to  discourage  every  attempt  to  bring  your 
excellent  proposition  into  doubt  or  discredit.  Safety  and  profit  will 
be  your  slogan  and  mine.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  work  of 
building  up  these  institutions,  and  pledge  my  best  efforts  in  helping 
you  achieve  splendid  growth  and  prosperity. 

President:  Some  one  raised  the  question  as  to  inviting  or 
accepting  the  Pacific  States  conference. 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Pacific 
States  Savings  &  Loan  Conference  to  come  here  next  year.  It  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  just  to  acknowledge  their  decision  to  come. 
(Mr.  Decker,  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Carr  were  present  at 
this  convention.) 

Mr.  Carr  moved  that  we  notify  Mr.  Myers,  president,  that  we 
have  accepted  with  the  privilege  of  naming  our  committees  and 
organizing  for  the  entertainment.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smeltzer  and  carried  unanimously. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Larsen  was  made 
secretary  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Decker  made  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  put  on  the  executive  committee;  largely  because  the 
convention  was  expected  to  come  to  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Dibblee  moved  that  we  authorize  the  president  of  the  league 
to  name  a  committee  to  handle  the  matter  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
States  Savings  &  Loan  Conference,  a  committee  of  his  own  discre¬ 
tion  to  work  with  the  officers  and  executive  committee,  to  act  repre¬ 
senting  the  League.  All  committees,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be 
named  by  the  new  president.  Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Mark 
Clarke  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dobbs  was  called  upon  to  present  the  matter  of  the  second 
resolution.  It  reads  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Utah  League 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations  have  received  information 
that  certain  building  contractors,  who  are  conducting  their 
building  operations  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere,  are  erecting 
and  constructing  homes  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere, 
which  they  are  offering  for  sale  to  the  public  generally,  which 
homes  are  being  built  in  whole  or  in  part  of  inferior  building 
materials,  according  to  faulty  specifications,  of  insufficient 
strength,  improper  mixture  of  cement,  roofs  insufficiently  or 
improperly  braced,  and  in  which  are  used  joists,  rafters  and  other 
supporting  lumber  of  insufficient  size  and  strength,  and  that 
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such  contractors  are  otherwise  skimping  in  the  use  of  material 
used  in  the  erection  of  said  houses,  which  defects  in  construc¬ 
tion  are  being  concealed  from  the  purchasing  public,  with  the 
result  that  the  purchasing  public  thereby  is  being  imposed  upon 
and  defrauded,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Utah  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  members  thereof,  are  vitally  interested  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  homebuying  public  from  imposition  and  fraud  and 
in  securing  the  erection  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  homes 
properly  built  and  constructed,  and  are  opposed  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  such  contractors  as  are  above  referred  to. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  UTAH 
LEAGUE  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  that  a 
special  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  and  that  the 
committee  be  directed  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
doubtful  requirements  and  dimensions  said  to  be  used  by  con¬ 
tractors,  and  wherever  slighting  is  indulged  in  with  reference 
to  the  building  of  four,  five  and  six-room  residences,  that  such 
data  be  compiled  and  furnished  in  typewritten  form  to  the 
Association  and  members  of  the  Utah  League. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Carr  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Morris,  that  the 
resolution  be  accepted  as  presented  and  read.  Motion  carried  un¬ 
animously. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  president  to  the  fact  that  the  Paragon 
Printing  Company  has,  for  two  years,  furnished  the  League  with 
stenographic  services  free  of  charge  for  the  annual  convention,  and 
a,n  expression  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Paragon  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  stenographer,  Miss  Louise  W.  Loofbourow. 

PRESIDENT:  Do  you  desire  that  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  be  printed  this  year,  as  heretofore? 

Moved  by  Mr.  Decker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  authorized  to  put  the  proceeding  into  printed 
form.  Motion  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LUND:  Time  will  not  permit  here  to  hear  from  all 
the  new  officers  of  the  League,  but  it  is  proper,  before  we  adjourn, 
to  present  the  new  President,  Mr.  Dobbs.  Mr.  Dobbs  greeted  the 
assembly. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  should  extend  an  expression  of  our 
appreciation  to  the  Club  for  the  use  of  the  building,  but  it  was 
observed  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  it  is  not  entirely 
necessary  that  we  take  the  pains  to  express  ourselves  otherwise. 
However,  it  was  suggested  and  put  to  motion  by  Mr.  Morris,  that 
we  take  to  them  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  their  courtesies  extended 
to  the  League  today  and  all  the  time,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
give  us  a  refund.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dibblee. 
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CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT 
and 

COMPARATIVE  REPORT 
of  all 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  UTAH 
Ending  December  31,  1924 


RESOURCES: 


Dec.  31,  1924 

Dec.  31,  1923 

Cash  on  Hand . .  . 

..$  1,961,686.62 

$  358,827.67 

Loans  on  Mortgage  Security . 

.  19,745,490.47 

17,268,615.88 

Loans  on  pass-book  security . 

457,091.94 

331,640.14 

Insurance  and  taxes . 

44,558.87 

36,037.23 

Cost  of  advances  and  foreclosure  91,047.33 

64,018.09 

Real  Estate... . . . 

553,809.62 

86,480.86 

Furniture  and  fixtures . . . 

35,997.61 

24,962.04 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable. 

296,627.75 

949,914.21 

Sundry . . . 

64,181.38 

90,594.33 

Totals . . . . . 

.$23,250,491.59 

$19,238,090.45 

Net  increase..... . . 

..$  4,012,401.14 

LIABILITIES: 


Running  stock  and  dividends.. 

..$13,774,025.86 

$11,049,045.90 

Paid-up  stock  and  dividends  .... 
Permanent  reserve  and 

877,435.80 

609,372.21 

expense  fund  stock . . 

...  1,281,613.56 

1,278,091.25 

Deposits  and  interest.. . . 

..  2,074,099.65 

1,474,512.72 

Fund  for  contingent  losses . 

172,141.38 

170,606.01 

Borrowed  money... . . . 

..  1,174,811.72 

982,601.54 

Undivided  profits . 

821,042.80 

726,982.09 

Due  borrowers . 

17,599.64 

1,094.83 

Reserve  fund 

122,960.05 

Part  payment  on  loans _ 

..  2,613,392.33 

2,541,246.06 

Sundry . . . 

321,368.80 

404,537.84 

$23,250,491.59 

$19,238,090.45 

EVENING  SESSION,  BANQUET  7  P.  M. 
H.  M.  H.  Lund,  Chairman 
H  Arnold  Rich,  Toastmaster. 
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HOME  BUILDERS  AS  CITIZENS 

By  Mayor  C.  C.  Neslen. 

Home  building  is  the  plan  of  salvation  for  the  State  of  Utah. 

This  is  an  eventful  occasion  to  me  because  I  see  here  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  engaged  in  a  very  serious  work,  the  home  building  voca¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  the  result  of  the  activity  of  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  in  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  vicinity  in  which  you  work,  is 
to  make  every  place  a  better  one  to  live  in. 

Home  building  was  one  of  the  first  things  undertaken  by  men 
and  home  building  will  always  be  a  part  of  progressive  citizenship. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  alone,  there  are  more  than  1300  building 
societies,  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  the 
western  states,  such  as  California,  have  many  thousands  of  these 
building  societies  that  are  rendering  untold  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities. 

I  venture  that  in  Salt  Lake  City,  alone,  there  are  perhaps  7,000 
homes  built  through  building  societies,  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  built  were  it  not  for  these  building  societies. 

I  want  to  express  one  thought,  if  no  other,  which  may  be  a  false 
doctrine  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  but  I  have  had  it  in  mind  for 
some  itme.  To  me  the  pioneers  that  came  to  this  country,  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  1847,  are  not  to  be  eulogized  for  their  having  crossed  the 
plains  and  blazed  their  own  trails,  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
had  already  made  the  trail,  and  the  only  trails  broken  by  the  pioneers 
were  those  through  the  mountains  and  canyons  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  this  valley.  To  me  this  is  not  the  big  thing  for  which  I 
hold  in  reverence,  these  early  pioneers.  The  big  thing  to  me  was 
their  going  right  out  in  the  wilderness,  and  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  a  then  bare  and  uninviting  section,  and  establishing  themselves 
here  and  setting  right  to  work  building  their  homes.  This  to  me 
was  the  outstanding  thing  of  the  pioneers  early  accomplishments. 
They  were  home  builders  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  will  give 
them  credit  for  this. 

This  is  a  state  of  homes,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
people  own  their  own  homes.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  90%  of  the 
people  own  their  own  homes,  although  in  Salt  Lake  City  probably  not 
more  than  60%,  but  this  is  a  home  owning  state.  The  real  men  of 
strength  and  character  are  the  home  owning  men.  Our  laws  are 
broken  much  more  by  the  men  who  are  transient  than  by  those  who 
stay  here  to  raise  their  families,  and  contribute  to  family  life.  I 
believe  with  Ingersol,  who  said  that  “A  man  will  never  take  up  arms 
to  defend  a  boarding  house,”  but  the  land  is  full  of  those  who  have 
fought  to  defend  their  homes. 

There  is  a  permanency  about  the  thing,  which  after  all  and  above 
all  makes  for  better  citizenship.  With  these  advantages  of  ours, 
there  must  of  necessity  come  a  responsibility,  the  responsibility  to 
the  next  generation.  These  things  are  not  merely  ours  to  enjoy,  but 
that  there  shall  be  something  for  those  who  come  after  us,  and  we 
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must  be  home  builders  for  those  who  are  to  come.  May  I  use  here 
that  wonderful  little  poem  “The  Bridge  Builder?”: 

THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway, 

Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim, 

The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  Man,”  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the1  ending  day, 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

You’ve  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide; 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide?” 

“Good  Friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,”  he  said, 

“There  followeth  after  me  today, 

A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way, 

This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 

He  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim  -  - 
Good  Friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  AS  AN  ASSET  TO  THE  STATE 
Governor  George  H.  Dern 

I  do  not  pose  in  any  sense  of  the  word  as  a  building  and  loan 
expert,  and  consequently  have  some  hesitancy  in  discussing  this 
subject  as  assigned  to  me,  but  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  the  state 
of  Utah  is  concerned  it  will  be  properly  conducted  at  least,  or  they 
will  not  be  conducted  at  all  now  that  we  have  the  new  legislation 
to  regulate  the  building  and  loan  associations.  I  think  it  altogether 
fitting  that  the  state  should  have  taken  up  the  regulation  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations,  not  only  to  protect  the  public,  but 
also  to  enable  the  building  and  loan  companise  to  give  the  service 
that  they  are  capable  of  giving. 

Their  first  object  is  to  help  people  build  homes,  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  state.  The  wise  statesman  will  always 
depend  on  the  home.  The  word  “home”  is  a  very  dear  word  to  our 
country  and  to  other  countries  of  a  similar  civilization,  and  I  think 
it  important  to  have  as  many  homes  as  possible.  An  organization 
that  upholds  and  helps  to  build  homes  is  a  very  splendid  organiza¬ 
tion.  First,  there  must  be  a  house,  as  a  house  is  only  a  structure, 
and  not  a  home  at  all  until  there  is  a  family  living  in  it.  It  may  be 
impossible  for  you  to  move  your  house,  but  you  can  move  your  home 
from  place  to  place.  Therefore,  the  building  of  the  home  in  the 
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largest  sense,  means  the  putting  into  a  house  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  home,  the  modern  conveniences,  bathroom  and  fixtures 
and  other  things  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  housewife.  It  is  easier 
to  be  happy  in  a  good,  attractive  modern  house  than  in  a  shanty. 
It  is  said,  that  when  poverty  comes  in  the  back  door,  love  flies  out 
the  front.  The  modern  young  wife  is  apt  to  be  discontented  if  she 
does  not  have  that  kind  of  a  home.  In  order  to  have  good  homes, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  good  houses,  and  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  make  it  easy  to  have  the  right  kind  of  houses  to  be  made  into 
homes,  and  by  doing  so  they  produce  people  who  live  in  homes,  and 
the  love  of  home  life  is  the  first  step  in  love  of  country  and  so  of 
patriotism. 

So  I  say  that  to  build  homes  is  an  asset  to  the  state  by,  first, 
stimulating  patriotism. 

The  second  function  of  building  and  loan  is  to  encourage  the 
habit  of  saving.  Many  are  spending  their  money  as  fast  as  they 
earn  it  and  these  people  are  headed  straight  for  hard  times  and  sor¬ 
row.  It  may  not  come  immediately,  but  it  will  come  by  and  by, 
and  it  will  come  surely.  By  and  by  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  want  to  send  the  children  to  college  and  they  will  not  have  the 
money  to  do  it,  because  they  haven’t  had  any  system  of  saving.  Or 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  good  investment  may  have  to  be  passed 
by,  for  want  of  capital,  which  would  not  have  happened  if  there  had 
been  a  systematic  saving  of  money  earned.  Any  one  who  saves  part 
of  his  income  each  pay  day  and  puts  it  to  work  earning  interest  has 
success  from  the  word  “go”. 

Any  system  which  encourages  thrift  in  this  way,  is  an  asset  to 
the  state,  and  therefore  I  congratulate  you  on  it. 

IS  THE  GOSPEL  TRUE? 

C.  E.  Berry,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  preceeding  speak¬ 
ers  have  told  you  their  impressions  of  this  wonderful  meeting  to¬ 
night,  and  it  has  left  me  without  words  to  express  just  how  I  do  feel, 
except  to  say  it  is  most  inspiring. 

The  subject  for  this  evening  was  not  of  my  choice,  so  I  am  going 
to  put  my  own  interpretation  on  it,  believing  that  Mr.  Dibblee  un¬ 
doubtedly  looks  upon  building  and  loan  gospel  in  the  same  way  as 
myself.  I  think  again  very  likely  that  the  closing  address  was  given 
me  because  it  seemed  quite  fitting  and  right  that  a  review  of  this 
day  and  evening  be  given  by  an  outsider  interested  in  building  and 
loan  in  a  general  way. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Utah  League  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  that  my  impressions  of  the  very  business-like 
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yet  friendly  manner  that  your  business  matters  were  disposed  of  at 
this  morning’s  session,  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  100%  organiza¬ 
tion.  Your  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  decision  to 
send  your  retiring  president  to  the  national  convention  at  Kansas 
City,  were  all  splendid  demonstrations  of  the  good  work  you  are 
doing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  papers  read  this  afternoon  all 
carried  messages  of  prime  importance  and  it  was  a  fine,  splendid 
thing  to  have  these  gentlemen  on  your  program  this  afternoon  to 
bring  messages  from  a  kindred  business. 

And  when  I  came  into  this  wonderful  room  this  evening  and 
saw  this  gathering  of  people,  and  I  am  told  there  are  about  two 
hundred  and  six  here,  it  made  me  wonder  what  Mr.  Larsen  could 
have  possibly  meant  when  he  said  to  me  yesterday,  “Why,  we  are 
just  a  baby  league  with  a  membership  of  fourteen  associations!” 
Let  me  confess  right  here  that  in  California,  where  I  live  and  where 
there  are  146  building  and  loan  associations,  that  we  should  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  have  as  large  a  number  of  people  attend  our 
banquets. 

Your  good  Governor  has  told  you  in  his  address  of  building  and 
loan  being  an  asset  to  your  state  and  the  Mayor  of  your  fair  city 
has  used  as  his  subject  “The  Home  Builders  as  Citizens,”  and  the 
fact  that  you  are  identified  to  a  work  of  this  kind  should  give  you  a 
feeling  of  much  pride. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon  I  appealed  to  you  building  and 
loan  men  in  your  educational  programs  to  utilize  your  present  forces 
and  said  that  we  must  tell  the  people  who  we  are  and  what  we  are 
doing  and  I  am  just  thinking  as  I  look  over  this  room  that  these 
forces  here  tonight  must  be  interested  in  who  we  are  and  what  we 
are  doing  or  they  wouldn’t  be  here,  and  I  further  think  that  a  great 
constructive  work  can  be  accomplished  by  those  forces  present  here 
tonight.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wish  that  every  lady  with  us  here 
this  evening  would  accept  a  definite  responsibility  to  carry  our 
gospel  of  building  and  loan  along  the  line.  The  United  States1 
League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations  had  as  their  very 
able  president  last  year,  Miss  Ann  E.  Rae,  a  most  remarkable  woman 
who  has  given  a  good  portion  of  her  life  to  building  and  loan 
endeavor.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  the  opposite  sex 
for  propaganda,  and  in  most  places  they  have  asked  for  equal  rights, 
and  so  I  am  sure  that  we  can  ask  their  support  to  this  movement 
here  in  Utah. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  building  and  loan  in  the  United  States 
today  is  almost  one  hundred  years  old,  that  we  now  have  some  11,000 
associations  with  a  membership  of  almost  eight  millions  of  people, 
and  that  the  assets  of  these  11,000  associations  are  representative  of 
about  1/75  of  this  country’s  wealth,  that  wherever  we  are  or  however 
we  may  style  ourselves,  we  are  there  to  encourage  Thrift,  Frugality, 
and  Home  Ownership.  If  I  were  the  president  of  any  luncheon  or 
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social  club  in  any  community,  I  would  doubtless  recognize  as  my  first 
duty  to  that  organization,  the  encouragement  of  any  instrumentality 
that  would  function  to  the  civic  and  social  progress  of  my  community. 
And  I  can,  without  fear  of  contradiction  say  to  you  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  that  a  building  and  loan  association  has  a  more  perfect  function 
in  this  direction  than  anything  you  can  support. 

The  very  moment  that  a  building  and  loan  association  enters 
upon  its  career,  its  primary  efforts  are  confined  to  the  securing  of 
members  who  are  required  to  save  definite  sums  at  definite  times  over 
a  definite  period,  and  to  such  members  is  paid  the  highest  rate  of 
interest  on  their  savings  that  is  consistent  with  absolute  safety. 
These  savings  are  in  turn  loaned  to  people  who  are  desirous  of  ac¬ 
quiring  homes  of  their  own  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  maximum 
loan  is  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  unpretentious  types  of  residential 
construction.  Reasonable  risk  is  taken  on  these  loans  and  the  moral 
hazard  on  the  individual  soliciting  the  loan  is  always  taken  into 
careful  consideration  by  the  association.  The  interest  rates  charged 
the  borrowers  are  reasonable  and  on  the  amortization  or  deferred 
payment  plan,  which  is  the  old  French  plan  of  putting  a  mortgage 
to  death  by  the  month,  the  borower  pays  a  definite  sum  each  month 
on  a  remaining  monthly  balance  only.  This  plan  compared  with  the 
straight  mortgage  three  or  five-year  plan,  which  is  generally  7%, 
has  a  decided  economic  value  to  the  borrower  if  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  law  of  average  which  teaches  us  that  the  average 
mortgage  is  renewed  four  times.  Some  associations  require  that 
the  borrower  start  a  savings  account  at  the  time  of  taking  on  a  loan, 
and  I  am  personally  familiar  with  a  few  cases  where  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  this  cash  reserve  in  a  savings  account  disnecessitated  default 
on  a  loan  payment  by  reason  of  circumstance,  because  certain  sums 
of  the  savings  reserve  could  be  applied  to  the  loan  obligation,  and 
the  act  of  repossession  or  foreclosure  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  percentage  of  foreclosures 
by  building  and  loam  associations  is  so  very,  very  small. 

It  would  just  naturally  seem  that  the  average  individual  wants  to 
save  but  really  doesn’t  know  how  and  so  I  appeal  to  you  that  we 
take  this  gospel  of  thrift  among  our  friends  in  this  way;  that  they 
may  accept  our  associations  as  a  place  to  save  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  are  paying  them  the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
safety  and  offering  to  them  as  security  for  such  savings,  not  one  but 
collectively,  all  of  the  first  mortgage  securities  on  improved  unen¬ 
cumbered  real  estate  in  the  association  they  are  patronizing,  and  the 
value  of  these  securities  are  further  enhanced  thru  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  partly  paid  off  each  month,  thereby  reducing  the  risk  and 
further,  that  all  the  money  so  invested  in  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  goes  to  help  someone  acquire  a  home  of  his  own,  and  let  us  be 
sure  not  to  forget  our  economic  value  to  the  borrower. 

We  are  all  interested  in  doing  all  we.  can  for  humanity,  and  that 
in  itself  places  on  each  and  every  one  of  us,  a  definite  responsibility 
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to  enlist  our  support  to  a  movement,  that  is,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
thrift,  inculcating  character  by  the  teaching  of  systematic  saving  and 
making  better  citizens  by  the  encouragement  of  home  ownership. 

Therefore,  let  us  all  do  our  bit  in  bringing  home  to  our  neighbor 
the  value  of  his  support  to  the  Safeguard  of  American  Liberties,  the 
American  Home. 

FORECLOSURE  EXPERIENCE  AMONG  BUILDING  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Questionnaire  of  the  American  Savings,  Building  and  Loan 

Institute  Shows  That  Loans  Seldom  Need  To  Be  Foreclosed 
By  Frank  A.  Chase  and  H.  F.  Clark 

The  building  and  loan  association  has  solved  its  problem  of 
foreclosure  by  carefully  watching  arrearages  and  assisting  the  de¬ 
linquent  borrower  to  get  back  on  his  feet,  according  to  the  results 
of  a  recent  questionnaire  of  the  American  Savings  Building  and 
Loan  Institute. 

Only  one  loan  in  153  has  been  foreclosed  on  the  average  by  the 
89  associations  reporting,  and  these  associations  represent  all  states 
in  the  Union  except  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Louisiana,  and  Nevada.  This  record  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  accomplished  at  no  sacrifice  in  safety,  and  with¬ 
out  straining  the  resources  of  the  association  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
officials. 

Of  the  89  associations  which  reported,  46  stated  that  they  had 
used  the  foreclosure  process  in  a  total  of  815  cases.  Among  these 
46  were  24  associations  whose  foreclosures  did  not  exceed  half  a 
dozen  cases  each. 

The  46  associations  had  made  124,791  loans  in  the  period  of 
which  they  had  a  record,  which  would  indicate  that  less  than  one 
per  cent,  (0.653%),  of  all  loans  made  had  to  be  foreclosed.  It  is 
believed  that  this  “sample”  fairly  represents  the  situation  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country,  since  the  reports  cover  some  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  in  practically  every  state. 

The  average  period  covered  by  the  reports  was  20.7  years. 
Many  of  the  foreclosures  occurrred  in  the  early  years  of  an  associa- 
ton’s  life,  and  several  indicated  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  to 
foreclose  a  loan  in  any  recent  year. 

Additional  foreclosures  to  the  number  of  61  were  reported  by 
9  associations  which  had  no  record  of  loans  made  in  the  same 
period.  The  latter  have  been  omitted  from  the  computation  as  a 
percentage  based  on  incomplete  information  would  be  useless. 
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The  question  was  not  answered  by  10  of  the  reporting  associa¬ 
tions,  and  33  associations  stated  that  they  had  never  foreclosed  a 
loan. 

These  figures  are  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  record 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful  management.  Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  subject  of  foreclosure  has  ceased  to  be  a  troublesome  phase 
of  building  and  loan  practice. 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  reports  according  ot  the 
various  geographic  districts  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  of 
greatest  significance  are  the  “per  cent  of  loans  foreclosed.” 


(1) 

FORECLOSURE  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reported  by  individual  associations  on  questionnaires) 


(2)  (3)  (4) 

All  United  States _  815  20.7  124,791  0.653  33 


New  England  .  . . 13  27.3  7,932  0.16  4 

Middle  Atlantic  _  377  30.4  24,090  1.56  0 

South  Atlantic  . . 20  12.5  4,582  0.44  7 

East  North  Central  _  208  35.6  32,220  0.64  1 

West  North  Central  _  27  17.0  23,383  0.12  8 

South  Central  _  60  14.6  9.490  0.63  6 

Mountain  States  .  93  16.9  13,425  0.69  6 

Pacific  Coast  _ 18  19.2  9.669  0.19  1 


Footnotes : 

(1)  A  total  of  89  associations  reported  on  this  questionnaire. 

(2)  All  foreclosures  reported  total  876.  815  foreclosures  re¬ 

ported  by  associations  which  also  reported  the  number  of  loans 
made.  The  latter  figure  is  used  in  order  to  determine  the  correct 
ratio  between  foreclosures  and  loans  made. 

(3)  Total  number  of  loans  reported  213,246.  The  number 
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124,791  is  used  in  order  to  determine  the  correct  ratio  of  foreclosures 
to  loans  made.  Associations  reporting  the  remaining  88,455  loans 
stated  that  the  number  of  foreclosures  is  unknown. 

(4)  Of  the  33  associations  reporting  “no  foreclosures,”  9 
failed  to  state  the  number  of  loans  in  the  same  period. 

Note:  The  classification  of  states  into  geographical  sections  was 
made  on  the  following  basis:  New  England:  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut;  Middle 
Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania;  South  Atlantic: 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida;  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin;  West  North 
Central:  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas;  South  Central:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas;  Mountain  States: 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada;  Pacific  Coast:  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Amounts  Claimed  Under  Foreclosure 

The  associations  do  not  make  a  practice  of  recording  the 
amounts  claimed  under  foreclosure,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
present  figures  on  this  point.  The  full  amount  claimed  was  prob¬ 
ably  recovered  by  many  more  than  the  27  associations  which  men¬ 
tioned  this  fact  on  their  reports,  as  only  five  others  stated  that 
the  amount  received  under  foreclosure  was  less  than  the  balance  due 
them  on  their  loans.  The  few  losses  sustained  were  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  amount  of  claims. 

Methods  of  Avoiding  Foreclosure 

The  building  and  loan  association  is  one  of  the  few  lending  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  United  States  which  make  a  special  effort  to  aid 
borrowers  in  meeting  obligations.  It  is  customary  to  grant  a  six 
month’s  extension  of  time  after  the  first  delinquency  before  fore¬ 
closure  is  resorted  to,  and  this  period  is  universally  extended  in 
case  of  real  need.  The  building  and  loajn  association  is  primarily 
a  co-operative  institution,  and  it  recognizes  that  the  borrowers  are 
a  part  of  the  membership.  If  profits  are  to  be  large,  expenses  must 
be  low.  Forcing  the  borrower  through  the  costly  process  of  fore¬ 
closure  does  not  directly  increase  the  profits  of  the  association.  When 
added  expenses  are  assessed  against  a  loan  it  becomes  no  easier  to 
pay. 


One  official  states  that  a  principal  reason  for  default  in  his 
community  is  that  borrowers  get  tangled  up  in  outside  affairs.  Ne¬ 
glect  of  one  or  two  payments  can  easily  lead  to  further  trouble. 
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In  attempting  to  avoid  foreclosure,  many  officers  undertake  to 
find  work  for  a  deserving  borrower  who  has  lost  his  job.  Temporary 
employment  can  frequently  be  secured  when  a  regular  occupation 
is  closed  for  any  reason,  and  it  is  often  easier  for  an  association  offi¬ 
cial  to  find  such  work  for  a  borrower  than  for  the  borrower  himself 
to  do  so.  Even  a  reduced  pay  check  helps  to  meet  his  interest  pay¬ 
ments,  and  if  interest  can  be  a  taken  care  of  until  regular  employ¬ 
ment  is  secured,  it  is  quite  customary  to  postpone  the  required  pay¬ 
ment  of  installments  on  the  debt  itself. 

One  association  is  known  to  insist  that  all  borrowers  carry  addi¬ 
tional  shares  over  the  amount  required  to  repay  the  loan.  In  case 
of  delinquency,  the  credits  on  these  shares  are  expected  to  be  large 
enough  to  carry  the  borrower  until  he  can  get  on  his  feet.  The  sav¬ 
ings  are  kept  separate  from  the  loan  account  at  all  other  times. 

Among  the  methods  of  protection  to  avoid  foreclosure  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

New  stock  substituted  for  old  and  new  start  made. 

Additional  loan  granted. 

Attempting  to  help  by  giving  advise. 

Moral  suasion  to  avoid  delinquency. 

Insisting  on  regularity  of  payments. 

Allowing  borrower  to  shift  from  one  series  of  stock  to 
another. 

Fine  on  delayed  payments. 

Special  arrangement  made  with  borrower. 

Encouraging  borrowers  to  seek  other  ways  to  pay  off. 

Let  them  pay  interest  only  for  several  months. 

“Have  refunded,  accepted  arrearages  in  installments,  pur¬ 
chased  equities,  and  used  every  possible  method  of  avoid  fore¬ 
closure.” 

Make  conservative  loans  so  that  borrower  has  a  sufficient 
equity  to  induce  him  to  sell  if  he  can  not  borrow  to  keep  up 
payments. 

Strict  personal  attention  to  delinquent  accounts. 

After  payment  is  due  and  unpaid,  assistant  secretary  begins 
to  work  on  it. 

“Attempt  to  be  reasonable,  not  ‘liberaT.” 

A  good  hard-working  collector  watches  the  payments. 

Inducing  borrower  to  sell  to  a  buyer  who  will  assume  the 
debt,  thus  giving  the  borrower  a  larger  return  for  his  equity 
than  under  foreclosure. 

Giving  the  borrower  an  opportunity  to  re-finance. 

Negotiation  and  compromise  to  avoid  foreclosure  if  possible. 
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Often  get  parties  to  give  deed  to  save  expense. 

“Try  to  assist  borrower  to  dispose  of  home  and  resort  to 

foreclosure  only  as  a  last  resort.” 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  foreclosure  was  stated  to  be  the 
principal  method  of  protection  used  by  26  associations,  but  9  of  these 
have  never  been  obliged  to  resort  to  this  process  in  order  to  obtain 
prompt  repayment  of  their  loans. 

The  final  basis  of  success  of  the  business  of  lending  upon  real- 
estatte  mortgages  lies  in  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  property.  The 
moral  risk  of  the  borrower  is  always  of  great  importance,  but  any 
borrower  with  a  considerable  equity  in  his  property  will  make  a 
greater  effort  to  meet  his  payments  than  where  he  has  no  such  in¬ 
terest.  Many  of  the  officials  who  answered  this  questionnaire  called 
attention  to  this  fact  by  stressing  the  need  of  making  conservative 
loans.  With  a  proper  basis  for  lending  and  careful  check  on  all 
payments,  the  association  can  usually  avoid  the  Accumulation  of 
property  under  foreclosure. 

ASSOCIATION  ADVERTISING 
By  Carl  D.  Brown 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen: 

The  power  of  advertising  has  been  proven  by  many  businesses, 
but  the  question  is,  how  and  when  to  apply  this  power.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  business  has  its  own  angle  from  which  to  attack  the  adver¬ 
tising  problem. 

I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  draw  a  picture — and  wish  I  were 
an  artist  to  do  this — that  would  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  power.  The  picture  would  be  something  like  this: 

An  automobile,  which  I  would  liken  to  your  business  structure; 
the  road  in  front,  the  future  progress  of  this  business;  the  power 
contained  in  the  gas  tank  as  advertising  and  selling  effort. 

If  we  get  this  thoroughly  in  our  minds,  the  progress  of  this 
business  machine  is  easy  to  determine.  If  the  road  is  smooth,  prog¬ 
ress!  is  sure,  steady  and  economical.  If  the  road  is  rough,  the  going 
is  hard,  slow  and  soon  shakes  the  business  machine  to  pieces. 

Smoothing  out  of  the  road  can  only  be  done  by  a  previous 
reputation  for  fa;ir  and  economical  dealings  with  customers.  If 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  power  of  advertising  in  the  gas 
tank  insures  a  steady,  smooth,  rapid  drive. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  rough  road,  all  the  advertising  and 
selling  power  applied  shakes  the  machine  apd  makes  the  travel 
more  difficult.  Many  advertisers  have  a  misconception  of  what 
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advertising  will  do.  Of  itself,  it  would  not  sell  goods.  It  would, 
however,  spread  the  news  of  good  bargains — the  better  the  bargains 
the  better  the  news,  and  the  more  ready  the  response. 

Advertising  will  rarely  help  a  poorly  managed  firm  or  one  that 
operates  with  the  disadvantage  of  poor  merchandise,  an  indifferent 
reputation  of  inefficient  selling  organization  and  poor  location. 

A  Ft.  Smith  garment  factory  manager  states  thait  his  company 
built  a  business  from  nothing  to  a  very  considerable  volume  in 
twelve  years  without  recourse  to  any  newspaper  advertising.  They 
then  began  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers,  a^nd  in  two  years  had 
increased  their  volume  500%.  Mr.  Lee  Smith,  manager  of  this 
concern,  made  this  statement  to  the  publishers  of  “Printer’s  Ink” 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Advertising  will  do  a  great  many  things,  and  one  of  the  things 
it  has  done  in  particular  is,  advertising  Americans  as  having  the 
best  teeth  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Very  largely  this  is  the 
result  of  a  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  tooth  paste  and  tooth 
brush  manufacturers  in  newspaper  and  school  advertising,  with  the 
help  of  advertising  dentists. 

Education  of  the  public  is  done  by  meajis  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  manner. 

In  union  there  is  strength,  and  an  association  of  business  and 
professional  houses  in  various  lines  of  commerce  is  able  to  accomp¬ 
lish  much  more  than  any  two  or  three  of  its  members.  This  is 
true  of  advertising,  and  a  collective  effort  has  accomplished  much 
for  various  lines  of  business  during  the  last  few  years.  Associated 
effort  has  been  applied  by  the  plumbing  industries  and  a  splendid 
effort  is  being  carried  on  in  many  states  over  the  country  in  this 
business,  Where  all  its  members  have  united  in  a  single  campaign 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  ordering  and 
buying  plumbing  supplies.  The  plumber  has  been  misunderstood 
for  many  years,  and  the  campaign  now  on  will  do  much  to  put 
the  business  in  its  proper  light  with  the  public. 

The  service  grocers  of  the  United  States  are  now  united  in 
an  effort  called  the  “Phone  for  Food”  cajmpaign,  calculated  to  teach 
the  housewife  the  convenience  and  safety  of  ordering  her  food  by 
phone,  rather  than  carrying  packages  or  a  basket  from  the  other 
kind  of  a  grocer. 

This  campaign  or  any  other  will  depend  largely  on  how  well 
grocers  baick  up  this  advertising  by  giving  good  service  and  good 
merchandise  to  the  housewives. 

You  are  now  contemplating,  we  understand,  an  associated  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  the  public  and  thoroughly  post  them  on  the  benefits  of 
building  and  loan. 
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There  is  a  way  for  each  and  all  of  you  to  make  money  out  of 
newspaper  advertising,  and  the  united  effort  of  all  in  a  single  cam¬ 
paign  is  at  the  present  time  the  very  best  and  most  productive  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  possibilities  of  making  an  impression  on  the  public 
collectively  by  the  building  and  loan  association  are  greater  than 
ever  before,  for  the  daily  newspaper  was  never  as  much  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  home  as  it  is  at  present.  Through  the  newspaper  you 
can  carry  on  an  education  that  will  further  the  building  and  loan 
cause  in  a  most  economical  and  acceptable  manner. 

In  connection  with  advertising,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
we  all  make  is  that  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  people  know  all 
about  our  business,  our  location  and  our  progress.  They  don’t. 
If  they  did,  they  would  still  have  to  be  reminded  every  day  or  so 
about  it,  or  they  would  iorget.  Everybody  knows  Heinz’  baked 
beans,  Wrigley’s  gum,  White  Owl  cigars,  but  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Wrig- 
ley  and  the  General  Cigar  Company  do  not  let  them  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment.  They  tell  about  them  every  da,y  in  the  newspapers. 

The  average  business  man  sees  but  very  few  people  compara¬ 
tively  in  a  day.  He  comes  down  about  the  same  time  every  day, 
either  in  his  automobile,  walking  or  in  the  streetcar.  Everybody 
he  sees  on  the  car  knows  him  and  knows  his  business.  He  arrives 
at  his  office  and  all  of  his  associates  during  the  day,  even  during 
his  noon  lunch,  are  always  well  acquainted  with  him  and  with  his 
business.  The  friends  he  meets  at  night  at  the  club,  or  while  visit¬ 
ing  and  on  Sunday  when  motoring  out,  are  all  well  informed  about 
him  and  his  business. 


Naturally  then  he  thinks  that  just  about  everybody  knows  about 
him  and  is  business,  but  they  do  not.  Those  men  who  anaylze  the 
little  things  of  life  and  understand  them  are  the  men  who  see  the 
necessity  of  progress  in  every  line,  and  figure  out  the  procedure 
most  necessary.  You  must  advertise  your  business  to  those  who 
do  not  see  you. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you,  should  you  do  this  collective  advertising, 
that  you  make  every  word  of  it  true,  and  that  each  member  of  the 
association  see  that  no  statement  made  in  the  advertising  is  not 
thoroughly  proven.  I  believe  you  will  do  it  that  way,  and  that 
whatever  course  you  may  take  will  be  carried  out  thoroughly.  Let 
me  say  in  conclusion,  in  behalf  of  The  Tribune,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  this  body  and  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  this  body  and  assist,  if  possible,  in  solving  your  problems. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Stuart  P.  Dobbs  .... 
Stanley  D.  Decker.. 

Joseph  E.  Kjar  . 

Thorvald  L.  Larsen 

J.  Mark  Clarke  _ 

H.  M.  H.  Lund  . 


. . . President 

. . . Vice  President 

. . . . . ..Vice  Preident 

. . Secretary 

. . Treasurer 

Member,  Executive  Committee 
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7  O.  R.  Dibblee  ..... 

8  William  E.  Evans 


.Member,  Executive  Committee 
Member,  Executive  Committee 


FAILURES  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

Bank  Failures 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  dated 
December  3,  1923,  gives  the  following  information: 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  202  State  (com¬ 
mercial)  banks  failed,  17  savings  banks,  7  loan  ahd  trust 
companies,  and  11  private  banks,  making  a  total  of  237 
state  and  private  institutions.  There  were  also  37  national- 
bank  failures,  making  a  total  of  274.  Liabilities  of  the  237 
state  and  private  banks  were  $64,550,000  and  of  the  37 
national  batiks  $20,076,000,  a  total  of  $84,626,000.  (Actual 
losses  can  not  be  determined  until  the  receiverships  have 
been  wound  up),  (p.  511). 

“In  the  years  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  national 
banking  system,  1863  to  1923,  the  number  of  national  banks 
organized  was  12,455,  of  which  8,264  are  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  Of  thq  4,191  not  in  existence,  some  3,530  were  closed 
by  voluntary  liquidation,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  or  amalgamating  with  other  banks,  national  or 
state.  In  this  60-year  period  the  number  of  failures  was  only 
711,  on  5.71  per  cent  of  the  total  number  chartered.”  (p.  81). 

“It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  as  a  result  of  care¬ 
ful  supervision  and  of  directorial  management,  etc.,  the  as¬ 
sets  and  other  resources  of  these  failed  banks  paid  to  their 
creditors  returns  of  approximately  83  per  cent  as  indicated 
by  the  final  reports  of  fully  liquidating  receiverships,  these 
close  receiverships  representing  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
total.”  (p.  81). 

“From  the  date  of  the  first  failure  of  a  national  bank 
in  1865  to  October  31,  1923,  the  number  of  banks  placed  in 
charge  of  receivers  was  711.  Of  this  number,  however,  50 
were  subsequently  restored  ot  solvency  and  permitted  to 
resume  business.”  (p.  73). 

“The  collections  from  the  assets  of  the  587  national 
banks,  the  affairs  of  which  haye  been  finally  closed,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $193,097,245,  and  together  with  the  collections  of 
$24,006,848  from  assessments  levied  against  the  share¬ 
holders,  make  a  total  of  $217,104,093,  from  which  on  claims 
aggregating  $196,786,558  dividends  were  paid  amounting 
to  $146,779,303.”  (p.  74). 

“The  average  rate  of  dividends  paid  on  claims  proved 
was  77.66  per  cent,  but  including  offsets  allowed,  loans 
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paid,  and  other  disbursements  with  dividends,  creditors 
received  on  an  average  84.03  per  cent.”  (p.  74). 

‘‘The  book  or  nominal  value  of  the  assets  of  the  124 
national  banks  that  are  still  in  charge  of  receivers  amount¬ 
ed  to  $92,480,144,”  against  which  $37,060,907  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  October  31,  1923.’  (p.  74).  (Collection  400.7  per 

cent  of  assets). 

On  June  30,  1923,  there  were  the  following  banks  in 
operation  in  the  United  States: 


National  Banks  _ 8,234 

Other  than  National  _ 21,878 

Total  _ 30,112 


Building  and  Loam  Failures 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  there  were  five  failures 
of  building  and  loan  associations,  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  recent  questionnaire  conducted  by  the  American 
Savings,  Building  and  &  Loan  Institute.  The  aggregate  loss  from 
figures  are  not  obtainable.  The  total  number  of  associations  in 
existence  on  June  30,  1923,  was  10,009,  with  assets  amounting  to 
approximately  $3,342,530,953,  according  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Cellarius.  The 
percentage  of  failures  among  building  and  loan  association  was, 
therefore,  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  and  assuming  the  losses 
to  be  as  stated,  they  amounted  to  seven  thousandths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  the  associations. 

All  state  departmenst  having  supervision  over  building  and  loan 
associations  participated  in  this  inquiry,  and  in  those  states  where 
there  is  no  supervision,  reliable  individuals  who  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  movement  furnished  information. 

From  the  earliest  record  to  March,  1924,  failures  of  building  and 
loan  associations  were  reported  as  follows: 

14  states  reported  a  total  of  87  failures. 

17  states  reported  “No  building  and  loan  failures.” 

1  state  reported  “None  for  15  years.” 

1  state  reported  “None  since  department  was  created  in  1919.” 

1  state  reported  “None  for  25  years.” 

1  state  reported  “None  since  1899.” 

1  state  reported  “None  since  department  was  created  in  1909.” 

1  state  reported  “None  for  more  than  15  years.” 

1  state  reported  “None  for  20  years.” 

District  of  Columbia  reported  no  failure  since  July  1,  1913.  No 
other  record  shown. 
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8  states  reported  “No  record.” 

2  states  did  not  report. 

One  additional  failure  has  been  reported  during  the  spring  of 
1924,  making  a  total  of  88  failures  reported  from  the  earliest  record 
to  date.  The  total  number  of  associations  organized  in  the  United 
States  is  not  known,  but  88  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  10009,  the 
number  existing  June  30,  1923.  No  record  of  the  actual  losses  sus¬ 
tained  is  available,  but  the  amount  is  comparatively  small,  since 
considerable  sums  are  invariably  realized  on  liquidation  of  well- 
secured  loans. 

In  several  cases  these  failures  were  reported  to  be  enforced 
liquidations,  due  to  enactment  of  better  laws.  Some  of  the  failed 
associations  were  the  “nationals”  of  an  earlier  day. 

No  recent  report  has  been  received  from  South  Carolina  nor 
from  Nevada.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Kin¬ 
ney  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  advised  at  the  time  he  made  his  report 
two  years  ago,  that  no  failures  had  occurred  in  South  Carolina  in 
twenty  years,  and  although  Nevada  has  not  reported,  we  understand 
that  there  is  but  one  association  operating  in  that  state,  aind  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  have  been  any  failures  in  that  state. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this 
wonderful  record  of  solvency  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
in  this  country,  is  the  fact  that  many  “terminating”  associations 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  later  on,  they  have  been  referred 
to  as  failures  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  in  busi¬ 
ness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  terminating  associations  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  wound  up  their  operations  upon  maturity 
of  their  only  series.  Investigation  has  revealed  the  fa^t  that  there 
has  been  an  erroneous  impression  in  many  communities  in  this 
regard.  When  a  terminating  association  finishes  its  work,  it  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  failure. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  AND  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 
By  William  Lyon  Phelps 

In  every  advance,  there  is  gain  and  there  is  loss.  This  is  true 
of  every  individual,  of  every  society,  of  every  nation,  of  everything. 
As  a  man  grows  older,  he  gains  in  experience,  and  loses  physically; 
he  will  be  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist,  according  to  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  he  attaches  to  brain  and  body.  Every  political  advance 
makes  radicals  and  conservatives  articulate;  both  are  right,  only  they 
are  contemplating  different  truths.  A  man  is  a  conservative  if  he 
looks  only  at  what  has  been  lost,  a  radical  if  he  looks  only  at  what  is 
gained.  Every  scientific  improvement  carries,  with  all  its  profits, 
certain  irremediable  losses.  The  automobile  and  telephone  are  par¬ 
tially  intended  to  save  space  and  time;  but  before  they  were  in¬ 
vented,  men  were  not  nearly  so  busy  as  they  are  now.  The  electric 
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light,  with  its  enormous  convenience,  is  not  so  good  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  old  kerosene  lamp — and  there  are  still  many  Englishmen 
who  read  and  write  by  candlelight.  One  travels  faster  and  more 
comfortably  in  a  Pullman  car  than  on  the  top  of  a  coach;  but  no  one 
can  read  Dickens  without  feeling  that  travelers  a  century  ago  had 
some  kinds  of  fun  that  today  are  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Personally,  I  would  never  go  back;  I  do  not  myself  wish  to  be 
young  again,  nor  would  I  choose  to  live  in  the  eighteenth  century 
rather  than  in  this.  There  is  always  a  certain  fallacy  in  looking 
backward.  Middle-aged  women,  who  grow  sentimental  over  what 
they  call  their  lost  youth,  imagine/  that  they  could  have  both  youth 
and  experience,  which  is  impossible.  If  we  suddenly  lost  the  mater¬ 
ial  comforts  of  what  is  called  modern  civilization,  most  of  us  would 
be  in  a  state  both  helpless  and  despairing. 

Furthermore,  it  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  never  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  one  has  or  with  present  conditions;  instead  of 
making  the  best  of  the  situation,  we  wish  the  situation  were  different. 
And  it  is  curious,  that  while  nearly  all  people  want  things  different, 
they  make  so  little  effort  to  change  themselves.  In  a  world  where 
every  one  is  dissatisfied  with  the  climate,  with  the  Government, 
with  his  income,  with  his  neighbor,  it  is  almost  laughable  to  see  so 
much  self-satisfaction. 

In  making  what  is  probably  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  whether 
the  younger  generation  in  America  today  is  worse  than  in  former 
times,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  in  every  age  the  younger 
generation  has  been  looked  upon  by  its  elders  with  grave  misgivings. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  effort  at  the  start, 
or  assume,  because  when  we  were  young  older  people  distrusted  us, 
that  therefore  thei  present  younger  generation  must  be  flawless.  Of 
all  forms  of  optimism,  complacency  is  the  worst,  because  it  is  un¬ 
productive.  Let  us  remember  merely  that,  when  we;  contemplate 
the  younger  generation,  and  they  look  black,  the  darkness  may  be;  in 
our  vision  rather  than  in  the  object. 

In  one  of  my  undergraduate  classes  at  Yale  last  year,  a  student 
made  a  contribution  that  I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  doubly  sur¬ 
prised:  first,  that  such  a  remark  should  come  from  a  member  of  the 
younger  generation;  second,  that  it  should  come  from  this  particular 
member,  who  had  just  returned  to  college  from  a  six  weeks’  sus¬ 
pension  because  of  drunkenness.  Post  vimim  veritas. 

We  were  discussing  in  the  class  room  Tennyson’s  poem,  “Lock- 
sley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,”  which  was  received  at  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  (1886)  with  howls  of  protest  and  derision,  because  of  its 
pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  younger  generation.  I  do  not  know 
why  every  American  newspaper  is  forced  to  be  optimistic — all  I 
kxiow  is  that  no  other  attitude  is  permissible.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
excellent  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which,  like  other  papers,  re¬ 
ceived  the  long  poem  by  cable,  printed  every  word  of  it,  and  then 
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slated  it  unmercifully  in  an  editorial.  In  this  poem,  Tennyson 
seemed  to  feel  that  everything  was  going  to  the  dogs — 

Bring  the  old  dark  agesi  back  without  the  faith,  without  the  hope, 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  roll  their  ruins  down 
the  slope. 

Authors — essayist,  atheist,  novelist,  realist,  rhymester,  play  your  part, 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  Nature  with  the  living  hues  of  Art. 

Rip  your  brothers’  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence — forward — naked — let 
them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your  sewer; 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the  stream  should  issue  pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism — 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into  the  abysm. 

However  one  may  appraise  this  as  poetry,  its  sentiments  pro¬ 
voked  a  lively  discussion.  I  remarked  that  in  every  age  of  the  world 
the  older  generation  had  believed  the  younger  generation  was  going 
to  the  devil.  Then  up  spake  this  undergraduate,  and  said,  “Perhaps 
the  younger  generation  would  have  gone  to  the  devil,  if  the  older 
generation  had  not  always  believed  they  would.” 

This  youth  evidently  had  not  been  infuriated  by  the  misgivings 
of  his  elders.  Quite  the  contrary.  To  him  it  seemed  at  least  possible 
that  out  of  these;  two  forces — impulse  of  youth  and  restraint  of  age 
— the  resultant  was  in  a  better  direction  than  if  the  older  generation 
had  abetted  youth  with  some  such  slogan  as  “Go  it  while  you’re 
young!”  I  dare  say  he  was  right. 

Older  Generations  Still  the  Same 

Somebody  dug  up  in  Egypt — though  1  am  a  little  shaky  on  time 
and  place — a  rock  that  had  lain  predu  three  or  four  thousand  years. 
A  scholar  decoded  the  inscription,  which  said  that  people  nowadays 
were  effete  and  irresponsible,  not  at  all  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
good  old  times.  Well,  that  ancient  rock  will  do  for  the  attitude  of 
the  older  generation  in  almost  any  period  of  history.  And  if  the 
older  generation  had  been  right,  the  world,  so  far  as  civilization  is 
concerned,  would  have  gone  to  destruction  long  ago.  Yet  it  seems 
clear,  that  although  the  world  has  moved  in  spirals,  with  appalling 
lapses,  it  has  really  advanced. 

The  War  of  1914-1918,  with  its  destruction,  horror,  and  depres¬ 
sive  effect,  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  one  fact 
that  had  been  by  many  in  the  years  1900-1914  not  only  doubted 
but  even  disbelieved.  Then  we  frequently  heard  that  the  modern 
youth  were  inferior  in  physical  strength  and  in  courage  to  their  an¬ 
cestors.  Personally  I  needed  no  war  to  prove  the  contrary;  for  I 
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had  lived  with  young  men  all  my  life  and  I  knew  that,  in  any  emerg¬ 
ency  calling  for  endurance  and  intrepidity,  they  would  show  them¬ 
selves  not  worse,  but  better  than  their  predecessors.  Often  I  had 
heard  the  remark  that  modern  young  men  were  “soft”;  that  they 
had  been  sapped  by  luxury,  excess  of  physical  comfort,  and  high 
living. 


A  Relief  From  Home  Life 

Then  came  the  War.  Now  if  it  had  been  true  that  modern  young 
men  were  accustomed  only  to  luxurious  ease,  then  their  sacrifice 
in  going  to  war  was  all  the  greater,  for  consider  what  they  were 
leaving  when  they  enlisted!  In  some  previous  ages  of  the  world, 
going  to  war  was  really  a  relief  from  the  hard  drudgery  of  home  life 
and  daily  work.  It  was  a  picnic.  Yet  our  young  men  enlisted  with 
the  same  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  that  have  ever  been  characteris¬ 
tic  of  boys  going  to  war.  But  the  comparison  does  not  stop  there. 
Our  youth  had  to  endure  things  in  this  war  that  no  Spartan  or  Ro¬ 
man  was  called  upon  to  face.  War  was  a  thousand  times  more  hor¬ 
rible  than  in  any  previous  age.  The  fact  that  they  did  endure  these 
things  show  that  their  spirit  was  as  unbreakable  as  that  of  ancient 
warriors  and  that  their  physical  condition  was  better. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physique  of  young  men  and 
maidens  today  is  much  finer  than  in  any  past  time.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  if  the  best  Greek  athletes  of  the  best  days  of  Greek 
history  had  entered  the  Olympic  games  in  France  last  summer,  not 
one  of  them  could  have  won  a  place. 

The  moral  effects  of  the  recent  war  were  not  so  good,  and  in 
attempting  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  present  moral  standards  of 
American  youth,  we  must  never  forget  the  War.  Evil  begets  evil; 
and  as  war  is  the  most  monstrous  evil  characteristic  of  human  so¬ 
ciety,  its  after  effects  are  bound  to  be  bad.  Those  sentimentalists 
who  imagined  that  this  war  was  in  the  nature  of  a  purification,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  ennoblement,  were  deluded.  Religion,  morality,  and 
everything  that  goes  under  the  name  of  decency  sustained  heavy 
casualties  in  this  war;  how  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Only  one  good  thing  for  religion  do  I  see.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  patent  incompatibility  of  war  with  Christianity  was  to 
injure  Christianity;  but  in  the  end,  I  believe  it  is  war,  and  not 
Christianity,  that  is  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  churches  in  every  land  were  used  merely  for 
war-propaganda,  more  Christian  people  were  shocked  by  this  war 
than  ever  before:  which  means  that  the  moral  standards  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  risen.  In  olden  times,  no  Christian  felt  any  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  going  out  to  slay  his  fellow-creatures;  the  more  he  killed, 
the  greater  his  Christian  service.  My  great-grandfather  was  a  col¬ 
onel  in  the  American  Revolution  and  a  good  Christian;  it  never 
crossed  his  mind  that  he  could  not  be  both.  My  grandfather,  who 
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was  absolutely  orthodox,  did  all  he  could  in  the  War  of  1812;  my 
father  was  a  minister  during  the  Civil  War,  and  not  a  shadow  of 
hesitation  darkened  his  ardent  patriotism.  But  now,  as  Edith  Cavell 
said,  “Patriotism  is  not  enough.”  It  was  enough  for  church-mem¬ 
bers  in  former  times,  but  it  is  not  now,  and  it  never,  never  will  be 
again.  “Patriotism,”  says  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  “which  was  once  a  flame 
upon  the  altar,  has  become  a  world-devouring  conflagration.” 

It  is  not  the  professional  soldier  who  brings  on  war;  there  will 
always  be  good  Christian  soldiers,  as  there  are  good  Christian 
judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  policemen.  When  we  get  the 
League  the  Nations — which  is  certain  to  come — armed  soldiers  will 
be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  if  the  standard 
of  morality  of  nations  is  far  below  that  of  individuals — and  it  is — 
force  will  be  as  necessary  to  restrain  predatory  nations  as  it  is  now 
to  check  the  activities  of  criminals. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  a  battleship  or  a  soldier  becomes 
an  anachronism;  but  the  goal  to  work  for  is  to  reduce  huge  stand¬ 
ing  armies  and  enormous  navies  to  the  minimum  necessary  for  a 
police  force. 

I  have  included  these  remarks  on  war  because  no  one  can  in¬ 
telligently  discuss  present-day  morals  without  referring  to  that 
catastrophe  which  left  its  shadow  on  every  person  who  survived  it. 
But,  after  giving  the  post-war  acute  relapse  in  morals  and  the 
chronic  advance  toward  individual  liberty  their  due  weight,  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  American  home  and  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  alarming? 

“The  Evil  That  Men  Do  Lives  After  Them” 

It  is  better  for  a  married  pair  to  have  a  fixed,  abode  than  to  be 
constantly  traveling;  a  boarding-house  is  better  than  an  hotel,  an 
apartment  is  better  than  a  boarding-house,  a  separate  house  is  best 
of  all.  It  is  unquestionably  better  for  children  to  grow  up  in  a 
home  than  in  an  hotel  or  an  apartment  but,  after  all,  the  place  is 
not  what  counts  the  most.  What  counts  the  most  is  the  character 
of  the  parents.  Far  better  for  children  to  be  in  any  environment 
with  parents  both  wise  and  good,  than  to  be  in  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  home  with  the  wrong  kind  of  father  and  mother.  Personality 
is  more  important  than  place. 

In  one  respect  twentieth-century  parents  are  decidedly  better 
than  their  own  parents  were.  This  is  in  their  solicitude  for  the 
health  of  their  offspring.  Never  in  human  history  was  there  a 
time  when  parents  took  such  pains  with  the  bodies  of  their  children,, 
to  see  that  anything  that  might  interfere  with  physical  safety  and 
comfort  should  be  removed.  This  was  not  the  rule  fifty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  modern  child  wears  a  gold  harness  on  his. 
teeth,  loses  his  tonsils,  and  becomes  as  familiar  with  minor  opera¬ 
tions  as  if  he  lived  in  a  hospital.  I  am  still  carrying  everything  I 
started  with. 
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But  beyond  a  constant  solicitude  for  health  do  the  parents  of 
today  have  that  passion  for  the  souls  and  minds  of  their  children 
that  used  to  be  not  uncommon?  Do  they  study  the  art  of  bringing 
up  children  with  the  devotion  they  give  to  bridge,  golf,  and  mah¬ 
jong.  Bringing  up  children  is  the  most  difficult  art  in  the  world, 
not  merely  because  it  requires  profound  wisdom  and  infinite  tact, 
but  also  because  it  is  necessary  every  day  to  set  a  good  example. 
Precepts  are  of  little  importance  when  unaccompanied  by  illustra¬ 
tive  action.  A  doctor  cannot  impress  people  with  the  danger  of 
nicotine  while  lighting  a  cigar;  and  parents  who  endeavor  to  incul¬ 
cate  good  conduct  in  their  children  must  behave  themselves.  Don’t 
send  the  child  to  church  and  stay  home  yourself;  then  he  regards 
church  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  little  and  defenseless,  which 
he  will  escape  with  years. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  headmaster  in  one  of  our  large  preparatory 
schools  discovered  that  there  was  considerable  gambling  going  on, 
and  eventually  he  found  the  ringleader,  and  determined  to  have  a 
“frank  talk”  with  him.  But  the  boy  was  even  franker  than  the 
“head.”  To  his  master’s  surprise,  the  boy  showed  not  the  least  con¬ 
viction  of  sin,  not  the  least  shame.  He  maintained  that  gambling 
was  not  even  a  peccadillo. 

“My  mother  plays  bridge  for  money  all  the  time,”  he  said 
stoutly;  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  mother  is  a  criminal?” 

The  headmaster  said  nothing;  he  did  not,  as  he  had  intended, 
expel  the  boy.  He  took  the  train  to  the  town,  twenty-four  hours 
distant,  where  the  mother  lived.  He  told  her  how  happy  she  ought 
to  be  that  her  boy  admired  her  so  much  that  he  took  her  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  morals  and  behavior.  “He  has  started  the  habit  of  gambl¬ 
ing  in  our  school,”  said  the  teacher,  “and  when  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  said  he  was  doing  his  best  to  live;  according  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  his  mother.”  She  quit,  and  so  did  the  boy. 

Fathers  and  Mothers  as  Intimate  Friends 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  studying  students — a  most 
interesting  subject  of  special  research — 1  find  that  a  good  home 
with  wise  and  “consecrated”  parents  will  mean  more  in  a  boy’s 
life  than  everything  else  put  together.  If  parents  must  live  in 
an  apartment  house  rather  than  in  a  home,  they  must  take  all  the 
more  care  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  their  children.  When  parents 
are  dishonest,  or  silly,  or  petulant,  there  is  no  more  terrible  or  re¬ 
morseless  judge  than  their  own  offspring. 

Fathers  and  mothers  can  be,  and  should  be,  the  most  intimate 
friends  their  children  have.  Embarrassment  can  be  annihilated 
if  mental  acquaintance  is  begun  sufficiently  early.  An  enormous 
help  is  good  table-conversation.  The  opportunity  comes  three 
times  a  day;  and  if  fathers  and  mothers  make  an  effort  to'  talk 
in  an  interesting  and  sensible  manner  with  their  children,  talk 
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about  characters  in  the  Bible  and  other  good  books,  talk  about 
studies  and  experiences  at  school,  much  may  be  accomplished. 
Moving  picture  actresses  and  the  various  makes  of  automobiles 
are  not  stimulating  subjects  for  conversation. 

Today  it  is  clear  that  in  many  instances  children  are  bored 
by  their  parents,  there  being  no  common  ground  of  understanding. 
And  if  children  are  bored  by  their  parents,  parents  are  shocked 
by  their  children.  There  are  hundreds  of  mothers  and  fathers  who 
wake  up  one  day  and  are  as  amazed  by  the  behavior  and  habits 
and  thoughts  of  their  children  as  a  hen  would  be  if  she  hatched 
out  a  duckling.  They  have  lived  together  in  the  same  dwelling 
for  years  and  literally  they  know  one  another  not  at  all. 

Furthermore,  a  boy  ought  not  only  to  love  his  mother,  he 
ought  also  to  have  intellectual  respect  for  her  opinions.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  this  attitude  may  be  acquired. 

By  the  same  token,  mothers  should  be  more  interested  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  their  children  than  in  their  social  popu¬ 
larity.  Today,  when  a  university  education  is  no  longer  a  privilege, 
but  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  not  so  prized  as  it  used  to  be.  There 
are  many  parents  who  seem  to  regard  social  distinction  at  college 
as  more  important  than  success  in  scholarship.  One  mother  told  me 
in  all  seriousness,  that  on  the  day  when  elections  to  fraternities 
were  given,  she  expected  a  telegram  from  hei^  son,  and  as  none 
came,  “of  course  1  lay  awake  all  night.”  This  is  the  prevailing  em¬ 
phasis.  But  one  day,  a  father  came  to  New  Haven,  to  look  over  the 
ground  in  order  to  select  a  room  for  his  son,  who  was  to  enter  the 
freshman  class.  He  found  one,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  I  told 
him  that  while  such  a  room  would  be  good  for  purposes  of  study, 
it  would  not  be  so  socially  advantageous  for  his  son  as  if  he  roomed 
elsewhere.  “I  care  nothing  whatever  about  that,”  said  he;  “he  will 
come  here  to  get  an  education.”  I  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

If  there  is  real  cause  for  alarm  today,  there  is  more  cause  for  it 
in  contemplating  the  older  generation  than  the  new.  Most  boys 
and  girls,  whatever  temporary  lapses  may  have  been  characteristic 
of  their  conduct,  start  life  with  an  outfit  of  high  ideals,  with  the 
sincere  wish  to  accomplish  something  good.  They  get  these,  if  they 
have  missed  them  at  home,  at  school  and  college,  for  the  general 
tendency  of  education  is  idealistic.  But  one  can  hardly  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  the  twentieth  century  mature  men  and  women  show  a 
selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  an  unrestrained  self-indulgence  that 
were  not  so  characteristic  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  good  to  see  old 
men  and  women  active  and  enjoying  themselves;  I  deplore  merely 
the  tendency  to  excess. 

The  Radicalism  of  Youth 

So  far  as  the  younger  generation  itself  is  concerned,  one  should 
remember  the  nature  of  eternal  youth.  Every  young  man  ought  to  be 
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more  or  less  of  a  radical  it  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  yeast  working. 
Youth  by  nature  is  rebellious,  independent,  adventurous;  boys  and 
girls  should  be  as  adventurous  mentally  as  they  are  physically.  The 
reversion  to  wildness  in  the  love  of  camping-out  and  in  the  love  of 
danger  is  normal;  it  is  a  sign  of  bodily  health;  it  should  also  be 
accompanied  by  intellectual  independence.  Boys  and  girls  imagine 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  complete  freedom,  and  they  want  it. 
Later  they  discover  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  as  they  grow 
older,  instead  of  crying  for  the  moon,  they  try  to  make  the  best  of 
the  earth.  They  become  more  reconciled  to  life,  as  they  learn  the 
rules  of  the  game.  It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  years,  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  responsibilities  that  makes  adults  more  conservative. 
But  unless  there  is  a  radical  impulse  to  start  with,  their  conservatism, 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  life’s  lim¬ 
itations,  will  be  merely  intellectual  paralysis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  young  men  and  maidens  are  worse  now 
than  in  former  times.  There  has  never  been  an  age  in  history,  I 
suppose,  when  boys  and  girls  would  not  rather  play  than  work.  But 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  so  many  young  men 
and  women  took  an  interest  in  intellctual  things  comparable  to  what 
may  be  observed  today.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  closer  connection 
between  studies  and  life. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  amazing  freedom  in  dress,  talk,  and 
manners;  but  much  of  this  is  all  to  the  good.  There  goes  with  it  a 
freedom  in  body  and  mind  without  which  true  development  is  im¬ 
possible.  Young  people  are  more  honest  and  candid  than  they  used  to 
be.  They  question  everything  told  them  by  their  elders,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  both.  We  must  not  tell  them  anything,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  face  the  intellectual  consequences  of  our  assertions, 
or  unless  we  can  defend  them  against  reasonable  opposition.  A  good 
teacher  enjoys  intellectual  opposition  from  his  pupils  more  than  any 
other  sign  of  activity.  Obedience  is  not  the  prime  virtue.  Obedience 
even  when  genuine  is  not  the  prime  virtue,  and  it  very  often  is  a  cloak 
for  hypocrisy. 

The  average  youth  has  never  taken  kindly  to  religious  instruc¬ 
tion;  in  most  cases  that  is  to  come  later  with  the  acquisition  of  wisdom. 
Yet  if  the  seeds  of  religion  be  planted  early  in  life  they  will,  in  in¬ 
numerable  cases  come  to  fruition  later.  The  most  beautiful  flowers 
all  come  up  through  dirt.  The  natural  tendency  of  youth  to  think 
lightly  of  religion  was  immensely  assisted  by  the  War.  Skepticism 
in  religion  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  followed  by  skepticism  in 
morals.  No  one  should  be  surprised  at  this,  for  it  is  a  logical 
sequence. 

Take  merely  one  of  the  elements  of  religious  belief — the  faith 
in  a  future  life.  If  this  be  destroyed  or  weakened,  it  is  nautral  that 
life  here  loses  much  of  its  significance.  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
tomorrow  we  die.”  Many  people  today  have  what  I  call  a  greedy 
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attitude  toward  life.  They  are  bound  to  have  a  good  time,  regardless 
of  the  consequences — there  are  no  consequences!  It  is  only  by  the 
belief  that  we  are  more  than  transitory  dust,  more  than  beasts,  that 
any  true  value  can  be  given  to  moral  ideas. 

I  do  not  deplore  the  loss  of  faith  because  of  the  lack  of  restraint 
that  follows  it.  I  cannot  regard  the  Church  or  Christianity  as  a 
policeman.  I  regard  the  Christian  religion  as  the  foundation  of 
intelligent,  successful  and  happy  living.  It  is  a  central  impulse,  not 
a  negation.  It  is  a  diet,  not  a  medicine.  Children  who  grow  up  in 
homes  where  the  parents  are  deeply  and  truly  religious,  and  where 
Sunday  is  not  merely  a  day  of  self-indulgence,  become  the  real 
pillars  of  society. 

INVESTING  IN  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
By  Courtesy  of  the  “World’s  Work.” 

As  a  medium  for  the  investment  of  savings,  building  and  loan 
associations  are  steadily  growing  in  public  favor.  Last  year  mutual 
savings  banks  opened  about  500,000  new  accounts  and  reported  a  net 
gain  of  more  than  $500,000,000  in  deposits.  During  the  same  period 
building  a)nd  loan  associations  added  nearly  $600,000,000  to  their 
assets  and  showed  a  growth  of  838,736  in  membership.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  were  10,800,000  accounts  in  mutual  savings  banks 
and  7,202,880  members  of  building  and  loan  associations. 

Total  assets  of  building  and  loan  associations  have  reached 
nearly  four  billion  dollars,  practically  all  of  which  is  in  use  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  buying  and  building  of  homes.  Last  year,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates,  building  and  loan  associations  loaned  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  dollars  for  the  financing  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  homes.  That  provided  between  a  million  and  a  million  and  a 
half  people  with  homes  of  their  own. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Cellarius,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  is 
this  paragraph : 

“The  growing  associations  are  undoubtedly  growing  so  rapidly 
because  they  are  rendering  a  needed  public  service  and  because  they 
are  better  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  people  than  in  any  other 
similar  agency.  By  reason  of  their  economical  management,  they 
are  able  to  pay  the  investing  member  a  better  rate  of  return  on  his 
sayings  than  any  other  kind  of  financial  institution  and  they  offer  the 
borrower  better  terms  and  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  a  loan  than  he 
can  secure  from  any  other  loaning  source.’' 

“With  these  inducements  for  both  the  investor  and  the  bor¬ 
rower,”  Mr.  Cellarius  added,  “it  is  only  necessary  for  the  associa¬ 
tions  to  properly  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public  to  secure 
their  patronage.”  That  seems  true.  This  magazine  agrees  with  the 
Building  and  Loan  Commissioner  of  California  who  said,  “Organized 
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and  operated  on  proper  lines,  honestly  conducted  and  carefully 
supervised,  it  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  present  day.  It  encourages  thrift  and  persistent  ef¬ 
fort  in  accumulation  for  future  needs,  and  is  a  material  factor  in  the 
upbuilding!  of  every  community  in  which  an  association  is  operated, 
as  well  as  in  establishing  a  well-to-do  population  in  homes  of  their 
own  with  property  interests  to  carefully  safeguard  in  the  future.” 

In  its  simplest  form  the  building  and  loan  organization  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  people  of  a  single  community  for  the  pooling  of  their 
monthly  savings  to  be  loaned  on  first  mortgage  to  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  wish  to  buy  or  build  homes.  It  is  directed  by  leading  and 
public-spirited  men  of  the  community  and  managed  by  one  or  more 
people  who  draw  moderate  salaries.  Its  operations  are  prescribed 
by  law  and  it  comes  under  the  supervision  of  some  state  official  much 
as  the  banks  of  the  state  do. 

Where  there  is  such  an  association  in  one’s  own  community  it 
offers  an  ideal  place  for  the  investment  of  savings.  The  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  is  better  than  savings  banks  give  and  the  monthly  payment 
feature  is  likely  to  result  in  greater  accumulations.  It  is  an  agent 
for  thrift.  But  there  are  less  than  eleven  thousand  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  United  States.  Therefore  there  are  not  such 
institutions  in  every  community.  How  then  is  the  investor  with  no 
local  association  to  use  this  medium  for  accumulating  savings? 

Many  people  who  have  previously  lived  in  states  where  the 
building  and  loan  idea  has  flourished  have  found  a  way  by  sending 
their  savings  by  mail  to  associations  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Some  of  these  have  told  friends  in  their  new  homes  about  this 
method  of  accumulating  savings  and  they  also  have  become  building 
and  loan  investors  by  mail.  Some  of  the  older  associations  in  New 
York  City  thus  receive  deposits  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  foreign  countries. 

Because  these  New  York  associations  operate  on  about  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  their  capital  for  expenses  they  do  not  have  much 
mony  to  spend  for  advertising  to  attract  investors  from  a  distance. 
Some  of  the  associations  in  the  West,  where  they  get  higher  rates  of 
interest  on  their  loans,  have  a  larger  margin  to  operate  on  and  can 
spend  more  money  to  attract  outside  capital.  They  also  have  greater 
need  of  outside  capital  and  can  pay  higher  rates  of  return  to  get  it. 
Let  us  see  what  points  the  investor  should  consider  before  sending 
his  or  her  money  to  such  associations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  learn  something  of  the  state  laws 
governing  such  associations.  An  important  point  is  to  find  out 
whether  some  state  official  has  supervision  over  them  and  what  that 
supervision  amounts  to.  A  letter  to  that  official  might  bring  forth 
information  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  men  running  a  specific  asso¬ 
ciation  and  should  certainly  bring  information  as  to  its  financial  su- 
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pervision  nor  any  reliable  source  of  information  the  investor  should 
not  risk  his  money. 

As  these  associations  loan  their  money  on  mortgages,  their 
methods  of  making  loans  should  be  given  most  careful  consideration. 
Some  of  th'e  state  laws  specify  what  percentage  of  valuation  can  be 
loaned  on  real  estate.  (In  this  connection  the  investor  should  take 
into  account  that  the  loans  are  paid  off  in  monthly  installments  and 
for  that  reason  can  be  larger  with  safety  than  they  might  be  other¬ 
wise.  Furthermore,  loans  on  homes  are  among  the  safest  possible 
investments) . 

A  point  of  much  importance  is  the  size  of  the  territory  in  which 
loans  are  made.  If  this  is  restricted  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
association  is  organized,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  directors  will  be 
more  competent  to  judge  of  real  estate  values  and  better  able  to 
keep  watch  of  their  loans  than  if  they  are  made  over  a  wide  territory. 

In  New  York  State  the  law  provides  that  associations  cannot 
loan  on  property  located  more  than  fifty  miles  from  their  place  of 
business.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  they  can  loan  within 
those  states.  But  most  associations  in  the  East  by  their  by-laws  or 
in  practice  restrict  their  loaning  territory  to  their  own  local  com¬ 
munities.  They  have  found  by  experience  that  this  is  the  safest 
method  of  operation.  In  the  West,  where  they  have  had  less  experi¬ 
ence  and  where  the  country  is  less  thickly  settled,  such  restrictions 
are  not  found  either  in  the  state  laws  or  in  the  by-laws  or  practice 
of  some  of  the  associations.  This  is  an  important  point  for  investors 
to  consider.  New  York  State’s  experience  in  this  particular  should 
be  noted. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  New  York  law  did  not  carry  this 
restriction.  Associations  started  up  that  made  loans  outside  of  their 
own  communities.  They  became  known  as  “national”  associations 
as  distinguished  from  the  older  type  of  “local”  associations.  Their 
careers  were  marked  by  failures,  and  in  the  1912  report  of  the  New 
York  superintendent  of  banks  was  included  this  comment  in  regard  to 
them:  “As  a  result  of  mismanagement,  most  of  the  associations  for¬ 
merly  classified  as  national  associations  have  been  closed  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  this  department  or  forced  into  liquidation.  Only  eight  re¬ 
main,  of  which  number  only  three  are  still  engaged  in  active  business. 
From  the  original  point  of  view  some  of  these  might  well  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  local  associations  and,  at  the  present  time,  none  of  them  under 
existing  laws  engage  in  the  practices  that  ruined  so  many  of  them 
and  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  savings  and  loan  system  into  ill 
repute.” 

At  various  times  men  of  the  promoter  type  attempt  to  capitalize 
on  the  success  of  building  and  loan  associations.  A  recent  attempt 
was  with  the  3-and  4-per-cent,  housing  trusts,  which  have  been  branded 
by  the  courts  as  lotteries  and  have  nearly  all  been  put  out  of  business. 
Last  year,  professional  promoters  were  engaged  throughout  Ohio  in 
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organizing  building  and  loan  associations,  and  one  of  these  promoted 
concerns  in  Cleveland  has  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Oklahoma, 
where  laws  providing  for  supervision  and  regulation  of  building 
and  loan  associations  were  passed  in  1913  and  where  the  promoter 
has  not  been  active,  the  building  and  loan  auditor  has  stated  that 
there  has  not  been  a  failure  of  any  such  association  since  then.  This 
shows  the  advantage  to  investors  of  proper  laws  and  efficient  super¬ 
vision  and  the  danger  of  investing  in  associations  of  the  promoted 
type. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  SECRETARIES— 

LEAGUE  MEMBER  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Building  &  Loan  Co... Geo.  W.  Watkins  ..Walker  Bank  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Columbia  Svgs.  &  Loan  Ass’n...F.  W.  Cope  .. _ _ Templeton  Bldg 

Salt  Lake  City 

Contin.  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass’n . F.  j.  Vicks..... . . . Ogden,  Utah 

Deseret  Building  Society . Joseph  E.  Kjar . 160  South  Main 

Salt  Lake  City 

Federal  Bldg  &  Loan  Ass’n . Herbert  E.  Smith . . . Ogden,  Utah 

Fidelity  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass’n _ j.  Pj  Bradley . _J27  East  2nd  South 

Salt  Lake  City 

Franklin  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co . Elmer  C.  Jenkins... . 32  South  Main 

Salt  Lake  City 

Home  Bldg.  &  Loan  Co . „.W.  H.  Dunlap . 17  Exchange  Place 

Salt  Lake  City 

Intermt.  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass’n . T.  L.  Larsen..... . 504  McIntyre  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n. ..J.  Mark  Clarke _ _ Clift  Building 

Salt  Lake  City 

National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass’n . Fred  B.  Williams _ 113  South  Main 

Salt  Lake  City 

Payson  Bldg.  &  Loan  Society.. ..Ray  Monson.. . .....Payson,  Utah 

State  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass’n _ Geo.  A.  Wootton.. Deseret  Bank  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Western  Loan  &  Bldg.  Co  ... . H.  M.  H.  Lund . 45  East  1st  South 

Salt  Lake  City 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
UTAH  LEAGUE  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

AMERICAN  BUILDING  &  LOAN  COMPANY: 

John  D.  Peters,  President 
Frederick  J.  Pack,  Vice-President 
Geo.  W.  Watkins,  Secretary 
Ezra  Waddoups,  Treasurer 
A.  E.  Bowen,  Attorney 
LeRoy  Dixon,  Director. 
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COLUMBIA  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

S.  E.  C^ssity,  President 

L.  Loraine  Bagley,  Vice-President 

F.  W.  Cope,  Secretary 

G.  E.  Bauman,  Treasurer 
W.  E.  Evans,  Director. 

L.  J.  Robbins,  Director 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

S.  G.  Dye,  President 
Ralph  D.  Roberts,  Vice-President 
Fred  J.  Vicks,  Secretary 
S.  P.  Dobbs,  Attorney. 

J.  G.  Read,  Director 
J.  H.  F.  Volker,  Director 

M.  H.  Thomas,  Director 
J.  C.  Allen,  Director 


DESERET  BUILDING  SOCIETY: 


Nephi  L.  Morris,  President 
Jos.  Christenson,  Vice-President 
Joseph  E.  Kjar,  Secretary 
Henry  T.  McEwan,  Treasurer 


Directors : 


Asahel  H.  Woodruff 
Charles  S.  Martin 
George  S.  Ashton 
Leslie  W.  Snow 
David  L.  Murdoch 


H.  J.  Romney 
Alex  E.  Carr 
Orvin  Morris 
Matthew  A.  Miller 
Jesse  R.  Pettit 


FEDERAL  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

Frank  Francis,  President 

Oscar  I.  Read,  Vice-President 

Dr.  D.  W.  Henderson,  Vice-President 

Herbert  E  Smith,  Secretary,  Treasurer. 

David  J.  Wilson,  Attorney 

J.  H.  Andrews,  Director 

B.  A.  Fowler,  Director. 


FIDELITY  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

Joseph  Decker,  President 
W.  J.  Lowe,  Vice-President 
S.  D.  Decker,  General  Manager 
J.  P.  Bradley,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Olga  R.  Totten,  Assistant  Secretary 
Frank  B.  Stephens,  Attorney. 

Albert  Merrill,  Director 
Dr.  A.  C.  Wherry,  Director 

N.  A.  MacDonald,  Director 
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FRANKLIN  BUILDING  &  LOAN  COMPANY: 


Edward  E.  Jenkins,  President 
Marvin  O.  Ashton,  Vice-President 
Alfred  T.  Cutler,  Vice-President 
Elmer  C.  Jenkins,  Secretary 
Edwin  C.  Davies,  Director 

HOME  BUILDING  &  LOAN  COMPANY: 

M.  R.  Mendelson,  President 
E.  R.  Callister,  Vice-President 
W.  H.  Dunlap,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
J.  M.  Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary 

S.  F.  Norton,  Director 

T.  B.  Kelly,  Director 

INTERMOUNTAIN  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Daniel  Alexander,  President 
Wesley  E.  King,  Vice-President 
Nephi  J.  Hansen,  Vice-President 
A.  J.  Bruneau,  Treasurer 
Thorvald  L.  Larsen,  Secretary 
Frank  B.  Farnum,  Assistant  Secretary 
Morris  S.  Rosenblatt,  Director 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

John  F.  Bradshaw,  President 
Chas.  H.  Hart,  Vice-President 
Jos.  B.  Keeler,  Vice-President 
LeGrande  Richards,  Vice-President 
Fred  J.  Bradshaw,  Treasurer 
J.  Mark  Clarke,  Secretary 
J.  M.  Welch,  Assistant  Secretary 
Jos.  R.  Murdock,  Director 
Stringham  A.  Stevens,  Director 
Estel  Wright,  Director 
Jas.  M.  Kirkham,  Director 

NATIONAL  BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

Lincoln  G.  Kelly,  President 

O.  R.  Dibblee,  Vice-President 

Hon.  Jas.  W.  Cherry,  Vice-President 

H.  Arnold  Rich,  Vice-President 

Fred  B.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Don  B.  Pratt,  Director 

PAYSON  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY: 

T.  F.  Tolhurst,  President 

Auto  B.  Erlandson,  Vice-President 

R.  J.  Monsen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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Melvin  Wilson,  Director 
Lee  R.  Taylor,  Director 

STATE  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION: 

A.  W.  McKinnon,  President 

H.  B.  Goetzman,  Vice-President 

Geo.  A.  Wootton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Q.  G.  Crawford,  Director 
W.  A.  Lowry,  Director 

G.  P.  Peacock,  Director 

WESTERN  LOAN  &  BUILDING  COMPANY: 

R.  W.  Madsen,  President 
John  T.  White,  Vice-President 
V.  R.  Madsen,  Vice-President 

H.  M.  H.  Lund,  Secretary 

L.  W.  Smeltzer,  Assistant  Secretary 
James  Ingebretsen,  Attorney 
Chas.  W.  Amos,  Director 


UTAH  LEAGUE  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  I— Name 

The  Name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Utah  League  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Article  II — Object 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  foster,  promote  and  protect 
the  interest  of  its  members. 

Article  III — Members 

Every  corporation  organized  or  authorized  to  do  business  under 
the  building  and  loan  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  of  good  business 
standing  and  doing  business  in  the  state,  may  become  a  member 
of  the  League  by  complying,  in  fact  or  by  implication,  with  its 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  paying  an  initiation  fee  based  upon 
the  following  amendment: 

“All  corporations  having  assets  not  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000.00 — ($15.00) ;  those  having  assets  over  $100,000.00 — 
but  not  in  excess  of  $250,000.00 — $20.00)  ;  those  having 
assets  over  $250,000.00  but  not  in  excess  of  $500,000.00 — 
($30.00)  ;  those  having  assets  over  $500,000.00  but  not  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000.00 — ($40.00);  those  having  assets  over 
$1,000,000.00—  ($50.00).” 

Based  upon  the  assets  in  the  State  of  Utah;  provided,  that  such 
corporation  shall  file  a  copy  of  its  Articles  of  Incorporation  and 
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By-Laws  with  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  approve  or 
reject  said  application.  In  case  of  rejection  such  fees  shall  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Each  Association  shall  pay  the  same  ratio  as  provided 
for  initiation  fees,  which  dues  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on 
or  before  April  1st  of  each  year,  and  any  failure  to  pay  such  annual 
dues  shall  disqualify  the  delinquent  association  from  representation 
in  the  League.  All  fees  and  dues  shall  be  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  from  this  League  upon  sixty  days’ 
written  notice  of  such  intention  to  withdraw,  filed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Any  member  may  be  expelled  from  this  League  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  members  of  the  League  or  of  all  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting,  at  which  thirty  days’  notice  of  such  vote 
to  expel  had  been  given  all  members. 

Article  IV — Delegates 

Each  association  shall  be  represented  by  not  exceeding  two  dele¬ 
gates  at  every  meeting,  thereof  whether  general  or  special,  and 
any  member  which  may  be  for  any  reason  unable  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  any  meeting  by  its  own  delegation,  may  by  proxy  authorize 
the  delegates  of  any  other  member  to  represent  it  at  such  meeting 
and  in  the  event  that  the  delegates  of  one  member  represent  another 
member  by  proxy,  said  delegates  shall  be  entitled,  upon  all  matters 
coming  before  said  League,  to  a  vote  both  for  the  member  which 
they  represent  directly  and  for  the  member  which  they  represent  by 
proxy;  but  it  is  especially  provided  that  no  delegates  of  any  member 
of  this  League  shall  represent  by  proxy  more  than  one  (1)  member 
other  than  the  one  by  which  they  are  appointed.  In  the  event  that 
any  delegate  is  for  any  reason  unable  to  attend  or  participate  in 
any  meeting!  of  this  League,  his  place  may  be  filled  by  any  alternate 
delegate  duly  appointed  by  such  member.  Each  Association  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  votes. 

Article  V — Officers 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  First  and  Second  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  and  to  serve  one  year  and 
until  their  successors  have  been  elected  and  qualified.  Not  more 
than  one  officer  shall  be  elected  from  the  same  Association;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  may  be  combined 
and  held  by  one  person. 

Article  VI — Executive  Committee 

All  of  the  officers,  together  with  three  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  at  the  annual  meeting,  shall  constitute  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
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from  the  same  Association.  Any  vacancy  in  this  committee  or  any 
of  the  Executive  offices,  shall  be  filled  by  the  President,  to  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

Article  VII — Funds 

The  funds  of  the  League  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
mutually  promoting  the  interests  of  building  and  loan  associations 
and  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  organization.  No  liability 
in  excess  of  the  funds  on  hand  shall  be  incurred  by  the  officers. 

Article  VIII— Amendments 

The  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Associations  represented  thereat. 
Notice  of  any  proposed  amendment  must  be  given  to  the  Secretary 
in  writing,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  each  member  Association  of 
the  League,  at  least,  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting  at  which 
the  amendment  is  to  come  up  for  action. 


BY-LAWS 

President 

Sec.  1.  The  President  shall  be  the  Executive  officer  of  this 
League.  He  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  League,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  see  that  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  are 
duly  observed  and  enforced,  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  their  order,  shall  fulfill  the  duties 
of  the  President. 


Secretary 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  accurate  minutes  of  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  League  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  duly 
record  the  same.  He  shall  receive  and  promptly  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  moneys  received  by  the  League,  and  keep  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same.  He  shall  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the 
League  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  nature  of  his  office  may  require.  He  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Treasurer 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  all 
moneys  paid  to  the  League  and  shall  receipt  for  the  same;  pay  all 
orders  when  properly  drawn  by  the  Secretary  and  countersigned  by 
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the  President,  and  report  at  every  meeting  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury.  He  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  require. 


Executive  Committee 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  affairs  of  the  League  between  the  annual  meetings,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  them.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
or  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  call  a  meeting  of 
the  same,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  determine,  giving  at 
least  fifteen  days'  notice  thereof  to  each  member  of  the  Committee. 


Legislative  Committee 

Sec.  5.  The  Legislative  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  and  three  members  of  the  League,  who  shall 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  President.  They  shall  have  charge  of 
all  legislation  affecting  building  and  loan  associations  or  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  shall  have  full  authority  to  act  thereon. 


Finance  Committee 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  a  Finance 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  audit  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  verify  the  same  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  directed  by  the  League 
or  the  Executive  Committee. 


Nominating  Committee 

Sec.  7.  A  Nominating  Committee  of  five  (5)  members,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  Committee  shall  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  this  League  place  in  nomination  for  each  elective  office 
thereof,  at  least,  one  candidate,  but  nothing  therein  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  in  anywise  limiting  the  right  of  said  nominating 
committee  to  place  in  nomination  for  all  or  any  said  offices  of  said 
League,  more  than  one  candidate,  or  in  anywise  limiting  the  right 
of  this  League  to  put  in  nomination  for  all  or  any  of  the  offices 
of  this  League  candidates  others  than  those  nominated  by  said  nom¬ 
inating  committee. 

Sec.  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  shall  be  held  within 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  April  of  each  year  at  the  place 
selected  at  the  last  previous  annual  meeting,  and  upon  the  date 
which  may  be  selected  by  the  Executive-  Committee.  Ten  days’  writ¬ 
ten  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  member. 
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Special  Meetings 

Sec.  9.  Special  meetings  of  the  League  shall  be  called  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  upon  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Notice  of  special  meetings  shall  be  given  to  each  member  by  the 
Secretary,  at  least,  fifteen  days’  prior  to  such  meeting  auid  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  same  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice. 

Suspension  of  By-Laws 

Sec.  10.  A  By-Law  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  any  meeting. 

Amendments 

Sec.  11.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Said  amendment 
shall  be  in  force  unless  disapproved  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  League,  They  may,  also,  be  altered  or  amended  at 
any  regular  meeting  by  vote  of,  at  least,  two-thirds  of  the  vote 
present. 

Rules  of  Order 

Sec.  12.  All  parliamentary  questions  shall  be  decided  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 
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